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Private View 



Suzanne Opton photographed this 
portrait of Chelsea's Goldie Lyford 
with her stylish quilt of neckties. 
Vermont Life inuiłes photographers 
to send their ozon entńes to 
"Prwate View" or wńte for details. 
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The annual cross-country challenge of Mount Mansfield . . . 

Headed ‘Round the Mountain 

By Eve Shakespeare 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 



W ell, here we are, about twelve of 
us, edging around the shoulder of 
Dewey Mountain just south of Mt. 
Mansfield over the only scary, precipi- 
tous place on our cross country ski trail. 
It's late March but snowing and blowing 
like mad. The whole scene seems to be 
cut from the "Descent From Mt. Everest" 
film script. Each of us is alone, for the 
snów and wind isolate us. Added to this 
is the fact that any mountain ridge in this 
kind of weather is really rather awesome. 

We've just passed the worst part, but 
I'm still stamping my ski edges into the 
snów for a firm hołd on the steep grade 


when suddenly the moving biur of the 
figurę in front of me changes direction. 
Oh heavens! There goes Geets Wolcott 
not where he intends, avalanching 
downwards in a tangle of skis and spray. 
Fortunately, he is stopped 100 feet or so 
lower down by his own accumulated pile 
of snów. It is not at this point so hazard- 
ous a fali, to be surę, but morę of a 
drowning-in-fluff situation. Pulling your- 
self out of snów six or eight feet deep, 
and climbing back up to the trail is a ter- 
ribly strenuous ordeal. So we all wait and 
cali supportive messages as he struggles 
to put himself back together in a sub- 


stance that provides no support. Finally 
through the blizzard he comes, exhausted 
by the mishap, but nonę the worse for 
wear. Now suddenly we are over and 
around, and (dear, old Vermont) the 
wind has stopped, the sun is out, and we 
are gliding down a beautiful open slope 
right under the lee of the mountain. 

This reward for the ardors of the climb 
up and crossover is named Beeken's 
Boulevard in honor of its scout and 
maker. Dr. Warren Beeken, who took the 
trail at this point and slashed it right 
across the eastern face of Dewey to join 
the Trapp family complex of trails. No 


The skiers aboue are on a trail that crosses 
at Needle's Eye, and at right they en ter fatned 
Smugglers' Notch. On opposite page, two from 
the group relax, within sniffing distance 
of an early working sugar house. 
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mean feat, if you could have seen the rock 
slides and gullies as they appear in the 
summertime. We had scouted that area, 
too, and cancelled it as impossible. We 
are now following Warren's markers and 
heading for Stowe as the first part of our 
yearly jaunt around the mountain on 
cross country skis. We have been doing 
this for years now — twelve by last count. 

In the old days we used to start from 
Underhill Center, follow the walking trail 
up to Taylor Lodge, and go over the 
Southern shoulder of Dewey down — 
steeply — into Ranch Valley. I remember 
I wore a pair of "skins" on my downhill 
skis (I still hadn't given up my downhill 
skis for the cross country variety). Going 
down over Dewey I kept my skins on, 
and moved sedately through the trees at a 
snaiTs pace and a 90 degree angle — a 
great solution if you are for conłrolled ski- 
ing. 

At the bottom of the valley we would 
spend the night at Ranch Camp, a cluster 
of cabins in the middle of that still-wild 
area that used to be the ski "mecca" be- 
fore anything like tows existed on the 
mountain. According to reports you 


could get hot chocolate, and stay in the 
bunk house, and it was all quite pleasant. 
When we used it deterioration had set in 
and nothing but two deserted huts still 
stood. They were just that — deserted 
with no contents but a stove, bunks, 
soot, mice, beer cans, and melted wax. 
Among the raccoons, porcupines, and 
hunters, it wasn't heaven. But we were 
younger then and merely spent an hour 
flushing out the horrors. By that time the 
candles were lit and what we couldn't see 
didn't distress us. The stove was going, 
our fingers and toes were beginning to 
tingle as they unfroze, and anticipation of 
grub and grog surmounted everything 
else. 

Thank goodness we don't do this now! 
We are all too old to get too cold. In the 
beginning most of us were in our roaring 
40s or almost. Now we're roaring into our 
60s (and some into our 70s). This morning 
we started from Underhill Center on an 
easy zig-zag trail up to the Devil's Dish- 
pan where this story begins. (This is 
wrongly noted on the geodetic survey 
maps as "The Needle's Eye," which is 
farther up Mt. Mansfielda shoulder on 


the Long Trail.) After five on-ski hours on 
the trail with no way-stations or warming 
huts along the way, how blessed be the 
hot bath and gracious dining and clean 
sheets. Lyn and Johannes Trapp are 
friends, and have been over the trail with 
us. We vary our overnights with them, or 
at the Green Mountain Inn run by Dottie 
and Parker Perry. Dottie is a favorite 
crony, and loves the woods and any kind 
of trekking (three times to Nepal). After 
we've stopped at the Trapps' pub for the 
"made-it" libation we all pile into Dottie's 
pick-up truck, and she whips us down to 
Stowe village for the evening treats. Up 
for a delicious, early breakfast, we are 
then off in the truck again to be dumped 
into Smugglers' Notch for the continua- 
tion. This is a dramatic area of great gla- 
cial boulders and overhanging cliffs. It's 
great skiing, too, if we don't run into too 
many snowmobiles, and if the snów is in 
good condition. It's great when the in- 
clines are not difficult and the downgrade 
is long and easy. 

Now we're at Madonna Mountain and 
this used to present a problem. The first 
and second time, as I remember, we 
would morę or less ski along the side of 
the road down toward Jeffersonville, 
tuming toward Mount Mansfield as the 
valley flattened out. Now we don't even 
hit the first parking lot before we're over 
the bank and taking to the woods. Fol¬ 
lowing old logging roads and Crossing 
steep ravines, finally we slip into Pleasant 
Valley over a Iow shoulder of Mansfield 
where we have a snack of oranges in a 
protected meadow before moving on. We 
stay right along the ridge in and out of 
ravines, lumbering operations, and 
sugarbushes. Wilbur Buli, a quiet guy 
and rugged skier, (he was the coach at 
Burlington High) has been working right 
along with that same Beeken fellow, and 
aside from all the rest of their trail work 
they have been rerouting this part for the 
last year or so to get it even higher up the 
ridge. We do have trouble getting 
through a lumbering operation here and 
there, and a friend lets us go through his 
sugarbush, but he does have to get his 
lines up, come February, and we're apt to 
be found doing a sort of "cat's cradle" 
through all that plastic tubing. All in all, 
higher is better. When the rerouting is 
finished we will be ending up in the State 
Park upper campground at the top of the 
Mountain Road in Underhill. 

Our present outing called itself com- 
plete when we arrived at the Mountain 
Road in Underhill. We had gone a very 
approximate 26 miles. We were tired, but 
not exhausted. It wouldn't be called a 
hard trail by an experienced cross country 










Jim Wolcott and Dot Evans (below) have 
been skiing 'round the mountain for years. 
The annual event combines Spring warmth 
with a Winter sport — a combination 
this hearty group finds irresistible. 



skier, but it's no gamę for kids either. You 
have to be in pretty good shape for there 
are long passages with no retreat, and it 
can get terribly cold with no civilization to 
run to. 

At this point it becomes imperative to 
bring up John and Libits Bland, who 
have madę this area of the trail from 
Madonna to Underhill one of statewide, 
even countrywide, importance. They ran 
the Madonna cross country race for years, 
and worked on the trail as no one else 
has. 

The whole trail is marked with red rec- 
tangles, thanks to Beekens and Blands. 
They are such joyous things to spot if 
you're flubbing around in a lot of confus- 
ing blowdown in the wilderness. I am 
personally, however, always having a 
fun-type contretemps with the men 
leaders. They are stronger and faster and 
braver, and they get out in front and 
make the trail point to point. I, myself 
(fearful, fat, and fortyish but woodsy to 
the core, and quite knowledgeable about 
the terrain in this area) never can get 
ahead to find a nicer, easier linę — not 
too steep — comfortable coming down, 
etc. Tm apt to slip into the woods oc- 
casionally midweek when the men are 
elsewhere and put shocking pink ribbons 
on longer but easier trails. 

Various vignettes occur to me when I 
start to conjure up memories of our an¬ 
nual trek but one round-the-mountain 



story in particular comes to mind. About 
six years ago we came down off Dewey 
into the bottom of the DeviTs Dishpan 
Notch, and crossed over toward the old 
Bruce Trail. It was Easter Sunday, and we 
spent the night up there in about eight 
feet of snów over, as it turned out, a 
brook! 

We had madę camp in a nice-looking 
snów hollow. Shake, my husband, began 
digging us sleeping holes in the snów — 
white graves about five feet deep. We 
knew we were on less than solid footing 
when our first dig began seeping water 
just before we put the sleeping bags into 
it. The beautiful big fire we built kept 
sinking and sinking, and we kept build- 
ing it up and building it up. We must 
have had an eight foot column of smoul- 
dering flames between our level and the 
brook. However, this suspended fire 
seemed to operate quite well for cooking, 
and we madę new bed holes and ate, and 
turned in about 7 o'clock because it was 
dark and seemed the thing to do. 

Seven o'clock the next moming we 
were still in our holes. I can't remember a 
longer night — the rectangular piece of 
sky, elear and star-bright, endlessly mov- 
ing by my personal white-rimmed lenses. 
I couldn't sleep, and had I been an as- 
tronomer I could have kept myself busy 
all night. But I wasn't and a little of this 
cold and austere loveliness went a long 
way. I'd had my fili of stars by the time 


we crawled out in the morning, after 12 
hours in a 4 by 7 foot celi. 

After breakfast we crossed the Bruce 
Trail and slabbed along the side of Mans¬ 
field, level and fairly open going, one 
ravine only, and hit into the Toll Road 
right above the gravel pit about three 
tums from the top of the ski lift. Someday 
we could elear that trail, stop overnight at 
the Toll House, then maybe cross the 
Mountain Road and go down into the 
woods below and make our way around 
the whole ski area, just going over the 
edge of Sunny Spruce to get to Smug- 
glers' Notch. Well, we'll see. Searching it 
out is the essence of the fun. It would be 
nice to do the whole thing without re- 
course to a motor vehicle. 

Before I finish this dissertation I must 
mention one of our most stalwart mem- 
bers. It's not that she's been overlooked, 
but it's just that when I say "we" I mean 
"Dot," and Shake (my husband), and 
Dottie Perry, Bland, etc. This Underhill 
Dot, Mrs. Lewis Evans, has been a part of 
our trips from the beginning, out in front, 
going farther and faster than all comers. 
Dot is a challenge for anyone, age and sex 
notwithstanding. She never says no, and 
never gives up, be it Everest base camp or 
Mansfield, and all the while she's looking 
like she stepped out of Vogue. It's really 
too much. She is certainly one of the ones 
whose spirit keeps us going around the 
mountain and not over the hill. 
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A nezo kind of 
old-fashioned high school 


LYNDONINSTITDTE 


By Virginia Campbell Downs 
Photographed by Richard W. Brown 









O n MY way to art class I just missed 
bumping into an Indian playing on 
his drum. I nearly apologized to a six-foot 
sculpture. 

It seems that you can expect a lot of 
surprises when you go back to high 
school for a 35th reunion. Life-size 
statues for me were just the beginning. 

First of all, I wouldn't have believed 
that my alma mater would ratę tops in the 
State for art work. Skiing, yes. Lyndon 
Institute has always led there, tucked 
away as it is in the state's northern snów 
belt. But add to that firsts among Ver- 
mont high schools in social studies, build- 
ing trades and environmental studies and 
you have a rural school that obviously 
means to do well by its students. 

I wondered, though, as I went back to 
visit a few weeks before reunion time: 
how could our old-fashioned school 
make it, hanging onto our quaint tra- 
ditions — bells ringing between classes, 
no smoking rules and prayers with 
morning assembly? Wouldn't the kids 
rebel? 

Burt Porter, head of the English De¬ 
partment at Lyndon Institute, borę that 
out when I sat in on his class on the 
Romantic poets. "It's funny. Ten years 
ago I was being criticized for not teaching 
the kids to fool around with audio- 
visuals. Suddenly I find myself in the 
yanguard of those who insist on writing a 


good sentence. Guess I've always been 
conservative." 

L. I. may be old-fashioned compared to 
many schools today, but the students 
don't seem to mind. "They can't beat us 
in skiing and now our girls' track squad is 
way out in front in New England," one 
girl bragged to me. "Not bad for one of 
the smali schools." Then there are the 
State art prizes. This year the school took 
all eight top awards in the governor's an- 
nual Traffic Safety Poster Contest. For 
three years in a row they won first place 
in the Federation of Women's Clubs 
competition. 

The school seems smali to the modem 
L. I. students as they look around at the 
big union high schools that surround 
them in Vermont. But at just under 600 
students, it had morę than doubled the 
enrollment I knew in the '40s. And if the 
academics were "straight," dress codes 
and behavior were anything but. We 
wheeled along the main corridor between 
class bells, my memories of saddle shoes 
and pleated skirts swallowed up in a car- 
nival of T-shirts, jeans and track shoes. I 
laughed inwardly as the lively throng 
jostled and squealed along. Visions of my 
old principal came crowding back. How 
many times he had shuffled toward me 
with menacing glances and the firm 
warning, "Miss Campbell, no laughing in 
the hallways." 


We talked of many things, these 
latter-day students and I. Things we 
shared over this big age gap. Weenie 
roasts on Burkę Mountain in the Fali. 
Sleigh rides on frosty nights to the Out- 
ing Club with hot chocolate and 
homemade doughnut rewards. Flirting 
on the town green on a Summer's night 
to the strains of Sousa marches. The 
Springs of then and now were times to 
hike to a farm and taste the heady sweet- 
ness of sugar on snów. But gone are the 
days for dips in the Passumpsic River. We 
didn't know it then, but they do now, 
that the runoffs from manured fields can 
pollute. And gone are the private mo- 
ments in the old covered bridge to and 
from school, the rush to shake snów off 
jackets in a blizzard and drop ice balls on 
the river below. The bridge took a ride 
across town years ago on rollers and came 
to rest far downstream. There it houses a 
real estate office. 

In all my growing-up years in Lyn- 
donville (just across the covered bridge 
from the school in Lyndon Center) I knew 
that my school was like no other in Ver- 
mont, except St. Johnsbury Academy, 
our eternal football rival. We were the 
only two schools to survive as private 
schools with tuitioned pupils from towns 
in the neighborhood and dormitories 
housing boarders from "away". Others 
had seen hard times in bygone days and 
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In a part of the country where skiing makes morę sense than walking 
for half the year, the cross-country ski program gets full-year attention. 


were taken over by their towns to become 
public schools. Once in its early years my 
school had to close its doors when it suf- 
fered "financial embarrassment," as the 
newspapers put it. That's when L.I. fell 
heir to a community loyalty that has seen 
it through many crises in the years sińce. 
When it folded, a self-made man with a 
fortunę from railroading, Sumner S. 
Thompson, bought the school in the 
1880s and gave it back to its corporators 
when a $25,000 endowment fund was 
raised to guarantee the schooLs futurę. 
From that day to this, L.I/s every desire 
for new buildings and programs has had 
a kindly reception from townspeople. It 
suits them just fine that, being private, 
the school can do business in the Ver- 
mont tradition without begging money 
from government agencies. 

I could hardly miss feeling close to the 
Institute with my grandfather and later 
my father working long hours as trustees 
of the school. They were particularly 
proud to tell me of the day that showed 
how much the school meant to the town. 
Fire demolished the old school building 
on a cold January moming in 1922. By 
nightfall a group of local businessmen, 
my Grandpa Campbell included, had 


raised $20,000 to replace the building. 
Twelve years ago, dollars poured in again 
from alumni and friends when Thomp¬ 
son Hall had become overcrowded and 
a new auditorium-gymnasium was 
needed. And today gifts from reunioning 
classes are already coming in to help pay 
for a new cafeteria and classrooms. 

The early Spring day I looked around 
campus, a fresh snów had just fallen. 
Thanks to that, I was introduced to the 
schooLs most glamorous new boarding 
program, the Nordic Training Center. Fif- 
teen boys and girls, many from the West, 
were zipping fuli tilt back and forth across 
the schooFs lower quadrangle. A far ery 
from the days when we would shoulder 
our heavy mapie skis and trudge uphill a 
couple of miles to the outing club. Ski 
teams were only for boys in those days 
while basketball was the only girls' sport. 
Today there's even hang-gliding for boys 
and girls alike. 

My school pride went up another notch 
when I sat down in the dorm with senior 
John Sacket — a Durango, Colorado, boy. 
L.I. had won international famę, I 
learned. Our Nordic program (now in its 
fifth year) is the only one in the country 
and maybe anywhere that has a cross- 


country ski program for high school stu- 
dents on a fuli academic year basis. John 
hadn't given too much credit to skiing in 
the East when he first arrived (he didn't 
know then that many Vermont children 
in our corner of the State take to the 
slopes as soon as they have learned to 
walk). Now, he tells me, "I know the East 
is where the real cross-country skiing is. 
I've been to every corner in the States, 
every State where there is any snów, and 
this is the best place for training. The 
snów comes early and stays la te." 

Boarders like John have always had a 
special place at my alma mater. When my 
mother was a "dormie," she and others 
would arrive by train at the Lyndonville 
depot with their steamer trunks, many of 
them from the Champlain Islands or 
Massachusetts. The Institute had madę 
its mark early for fine classical instruc- 
tion. 

Boarders still lend spice to L.I.'s school 
life. Though still a bit "cliquey," just as 
they were in my day, they enter most 
school activities fuli steam. And today 
they come from as far away as Africa, In¬ 
dia, Lebanon and Hawaii. Headmaster 
Gerald Dennis hopes soon to fili the 
dormitories to their capacity of 80 sińce 
"we look to our dorm students for leader- 
ship qualities." The Nordics especially 
take the lead, making honor rolls nearly 
every term. 

I was glad to hear the Institute still 
clings to four years of Latin and those 
readings like "Beowulf" and "The Iliad" 
that have baffled five generations at my 
110-year-old school. But I was just as 
happy to sense a new climate there. Vo- 
cational education has been rebom. The 
school has come alive to the fact that 
morę than half of L.I. graduates love the 
hills around Lyndon and just don't plan 
to leave them. 

"A lot of young people are just not in- 
terested in going any distance," the 
headmaster told me. "Even Montpelier 
seems like the end of the earth to many." 

Take Brian Clifford, for example. We 
talked in the Vocational-Agriculture 
building, very appropriately housed in a 
barn on campus where farm students of 
my father's generation started a day's 
study by parking the family horse after 
unhitching it from the buggy or sleigh. 

"I probably would have been tempted 
to drop out if it hadn't been for Vo-Ag," 
he confessed. For as long as he can re- 
member, Brian has known that he was 
going to raise beef cattle. He has had 
warnings from his grandfather, who 
raised Herefords and told his grandson 
that there was probably no money in it. 

"I guess I have to find out for myself. I 
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work on a farm in the Summer doing 
generał work and Pm just going to work 
my way up." Brian's school project is rais- 
ing a Charolais cow, given to him by the 
local chapter of the Futurę Farmers of 
America whose members work closely 
with the school's Vo-Ag program. 

Futurę Farmers has always been the 
biggest extracurricular club in the rural 
school, even in my day when a student's 
ambition to stay home on the farm was 
often discouraged. College and business 
were considered the only respectable 
aims then. 

Now the school has forestry students 
taking to the woods where they learn to 
handle chain saws and bulldozers. I saw 
the acreage behind the main Institute 
building where forestry classes had been 
felling white pines to elear space for L.I/s 
new cafeteria, to be ready by 1980. 

Of all the vocational programs at the 
school, building trades has madę the 
most visible impact on the countryside. 
The community spirit that has always 
backed the school has come forth in ways 
that are heartwarming to building trades 
teacher Robert Jackson. "We're getting 
feedback from tradesmen in this area that 
you wouldn't believe," he told me. Con- 
crete work, bulldozing and trucking, 
sand and gravel supplies — all were do- 


nated by local contractors who took an in- 
terest in the building the students will 
have finished next Spring. When they 
have it done, this will be the largest proj¬ 
ect ever attempted by any high school 
building trades program in Vermont. 

The same local people who are donat- 
ing their services to the school program 
are directly involved in a Co-operative 
Education Program at the school. Stu¬ 
dents take paying jobs in the community 
afternoons. Their teacher pointed out, "a 
lot of them are getting acąuainted with 
the people who will be hiring them when 
they graduate." Meanwhile, one of the 
schooFs first co-op graduates, now a 
qualified mason, donated his services to 
the school when it came time to build the 
chimney for the new building, using the 
boys as helpers. 

As I gazed in awe at the polished hand- 
iwork of these young builders I thought 
often of the grand old man, Theodore N. 
Vail, who had brought about what old- 
timers in Lyndon cali "the golden age of 
the Institute." The founder and president 
of A.T.&T. and pioneer of the long- 
distance telephone cali had retired to the 
hills of Vermont in the late 1800s to sal- 
vage his waning health. He brought with 
him a strong sense of youth's practical 
needs. From his great estate half a mile 


up from the Institute's grounds, he be- 
stowed an agricultural school on L.I. and 
inspired a home economics department 
two years later. The Vail era lent an aura 
of glamour to the whole Lyndon area in 
the years before I was born. From my 
parents I heard stories of the elegant 
phaetons and fine horses trotting up and 
down the main Street bearing many of 
Vail's illustrious city friends. They had 
come to breathe the bracing air that had 
cured the grand industrialisLs ailments 
and to gazę upon the school that was a 
model for teaching agriculture to young 
people. There was J. P. Morgan, for one, 
a frequent caller at the Vail mansion. 
Then just-retired President William 
Howard Taft, on one of his visits, deliv- 
ered the address at my mother's gradu- 
ation. As early as 1883 the great Edward 
Everett Hale, author of The Man Without a 
Country , had come to lecture. His words 
had inspired our school motto, "Per 
Aspera Ad Astra" (through hope to the 
stars). 

Upon Vail's death in 1920, the agricul¬ 
tural school closed and for decades vo- 
cationalism was alive in just a token way. 
One tracę remained, however, to cause 
turmoil in my home. We had been told 
our senior year that all girls must sew 
their own graduation dresses, a written 
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reąuest of the schooLs biggest benefactor, 
Mr. Vail. A lot of tears were shed over 
those homely rayon creations. 

Times have changed. Where we were 
forced to take four years of home econom- 
ics, girls today take it by choice. Their joy 
in it delighted me. They bakę bread with 
natural grains and showed me with pride 
the stylish jumpers they were making. 
The day I visited, their popular instructor 
looked around the modern kitchen units 
and asked me if I remembered that the 
building was a barn when I was going to 
school. Her stoves sit where there once 
was a pigpen. 

As I later walked along the Thompson 
Hall corridor I glanced up at the portrait 
of my grandfather, with his half stern and 
half smiling look. I imagined that he ap- 
proved of the handsome lighted show- 
cases along the wali displaying a dazzling 
assortment of art. Batiks, twirling 
mobiles, stained glass work, pottery, 
sculpture and jewelry. 

When it comes to planning Vermont's 
futurę, few people could beat the en- 
thusiasm of Harry Lawrence, who was 
elected chairman of the schooTs board of 
trustees a year ago when L.I. was in the 
midst of the first controversy over its pri- 
vate naturę. School board members had 


been sending up the ery that nobody was 
telling them how their tuition money was 
being spent. The press was complaining 
that they were being excluded from trus- 
tee meetings. 

I talked to the affable chairman at the 
registration table the morning of Alumni 
Day, The popular Lyndon farmer, a vet- 
eran of 10 years in the State legislature, 
was having a wonderful time welcoming 
graduates. I asked him if the waters had 
smoothed over L.I/s private status and 
he assured me that they had. 

"By thunder, we've got one of the best 
high schools going for a rural place." 
Harry said. "We want our young folks to 
stay right here in Vermont. We want 
them so well pleased with the place they 
won't go looking for others." 

Just as at every reunion for many years, 
one particular graduate was the center of 
attention. The first person alumni look for 
is May Campbell (class of '06). L.I. has 
been her whole life. "It's my school — my 
home, you could say." Though she's just 
around the corner from 90, this great 
Latin and Ancient History teacher still 
has the old sparkle I remember putting 
life into verb declensions and the ruins of 
Babylon. You couldnY hate antiquity with 
Miss Campbell on its side. Graduates 


coming back remember her from the days 
when she drove us to play competitions, 
musie festivals and out-of-town football 
games. She taught for 62 years and now 
the day has come when she is seeing 
former students retiring from teaching at 
the school. One of her earliest students 
had been my father — her younger 
cousin — who gave her plenty of chances 
to try out discipline with his flair for 
practical jokes. 

Did she feel the growth of vocational 
programs at L.I. was a threat to her be- 
loved elassies? I should have known bet- 
ter than to wonder about the outlook of a 
lady who keeps a sharp eye on every Red 
Sox player's record and still makes all the 
at-home football games. 

"Why, this is the best thing that's ever 
happened to L.I. Young people ought to 
be prepared for life." Across the campus, 
in plain sight, we gazed at the handsome 
duplex, the latest home the building 
trades students had built. It was named 
"Campbell House" as a tribute to her. 

At the annual barbecue, the Class of '42 
presented a cash gift to May Campbell, 
our class adviser, to be tumed over to the 
school that still meant so much to us. We 
parted content that our school had built 
well on a grand past. c O? 


Author Yirginia Downs chats with Miss May Campbell of the class of 1906 who had taught Latin and History to her father. 
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The Generosity 
of Mrs. Ward 

By Donald Wilson 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


S kunk Hollow Road meanders north 
from Route 132 to Stratford. The 
pavement stops abruptly after a few miles 
as if the highway engineers grew weary 
of building a good road through such 
lonely countryside. In Spring the un- 
paved part becomes a sinuous channel of 
mud, an effective barrier to all but the 
most determined of motorists. It oozes 
over smali mountains and across valleys 
through an area of about fifty square 
miles. Union Village and Fairlee, Thet- 
ford Hill and Stratford form its bound- 
aries, beyond which lies the rest of the 
world. People who live in this pocket stay 
there, generation after generation. Most 
were born in the boundary villages and 
preferred to move inwards. When they 
went "out" it was through necessity and 
they usually came back. Here they live in 
the old way, in community, where 
change comes slowly. 


Marjorie Ward lives beside the road, far 
in, surrounded by life and action; men, 
women, children, cats and dogs. She 
feeds them all and lets them come and go 
as they please. She nourishes everything 
around her as the sun raises the grass in 
her fields. Her oldest son, Ray, is a skilled 
technician on the heart-lung machinę at 
the Hitchcock Hospital. He had a chance 
to better himself in Maine but he refused 
the job. He wouldnT leave Stratford. His 
"no" was finał, without explanation. 
There are some things money can't buy; 
roots, for instance, those invisible exten- 
sions of ourselves which pierce every- 
thing around us — relatives, friends, 
home, valley, sky, mountains. 

April is the cutting edge of Spring in 
the upper Connecticut valley; ice over the 
mud and crocuses pushing through the 
snów. For the first time the sun sang of a 
long Winter's ending, flooding the day 


with warmth and light, while the sky was 
a smooth blue that went on and on. It was 
a Sunday when I drove up through the 
back country, at first beside the Connec¬ 
ticut River where ice still clung to the 
edges like the white gravel that borders 
the black road, and then up Route 132 
through Union Village to the highlands of 
the valley. The joggers were out on the 
shy, narrow road in the bright suits, as 
certain a sign of Spring as the ground- 
hogs busy in the fields. 

The Ompomponoosic River followed 
the road west, dashing through the rocky 
gorges beneath the bridges, flooding the 
farmlands, feeding the earth which gave 
off that rich, humid smell of growing 
things still hidden beneath its bland face. 
Over the height of land I passed groups 
of cyclists bent Iow over their sheephom 
handles, puffing and changing gears. A 
yellow farmhouse signalled the tum for 
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Her face is a map of Yermont; hills, ualleys, rivers, wom into gentleness. 


Skunk Hollow road and I tumed north 
into the silent hills. The car slewed and 
bucked in the oozing ruts. The empty 
country enclosed me. Beside the road, 
dogwood and alder were in bud. The 
woods were still stark except for pine and 
spruce which flowed, dark green, over 
the ridges and across the fields, wet and 
brown. On and inwards. When the sugar 
maples carried pails I knew a farm was 
nearby but I saw no people. 

At last I came into the valley of Phillips 
Creek. There was Majorie Ward's plain, 
two-story clapboard house, standing like 
a beacon beside the road, humming with 
activity. A few snowmobilers gunned 
their machines back into the trailers 
hitched behind their car, disgusted with 
the sudden fali of Winter, their trails 
wiped out in a single day. A man with a 
beard of flame worked beneath a red car. 
He lay on a board which gave him some 
protection against the sea of mud in the 
yard. Several children sat quietly on the 
porch blinking in the sun and drowsy 
with warmth. A cat played with three 
dogs beside them. High on the back hill, 
the sugar house stood in front of the 
mapie grove, giving off a thin, sweet 
smoke from its chimney. 

Marjorie Ward walked out and stood 


on the porch, knee-deep in animals and 
kids, both hands on her old, tough body. 
Her face was a map of Vermont; hills, val- 
leys, rivers, worn into gentleness. Pov- 
erty, illness and death, the inevitable pain 
that goes with the privilege of being hu- 
man, drag some people down. But not 
her, or others like her. She had stood fast 
and the roots went deep. Wind and storm 
had honed her down, had stripped off il- 
lusions. She was here, now, and everyone 
knew it; back turned on the past, little ex- 
pectation from the futurę, looking out on 
the present with the only things left to 
her — courage and kindness. So the 
people trooped in and out of her house all 
day for many reasons, but really only 
one, which they couldn't or wouldn't talk 
about; her blessing. And she blessed 
them all like the old song, with coffee, 
cigarettes, foods, shelter, and conversa- 
tion which contained morę silence than 
words. Marjorie had an ear for rhythm of 
which, I suspect, she was probably un- 
aware. 

"Thirteen of us, yes, brothers and sis- 
ters; Myrtle Severance, Gladys Hodge, 
Agnes French, Hazel Fifield . . ./' her 
eyes saw them all, standing in a translu- 
cent linę in front of the chrome-and- 
plastic table we sat around, a pot of coffee 


bubbling continually on the stove behind 
her, and the flowers of homemade mapie 
candy on the flowered oilcloth. 

She was Marjorie Pero then, back in 
1935, when the family moved to Thetford 
Center; mingled French and Indian blood 
from the Eastern Townships of Quebec. 

A year later Ralph Ward married her in 
the church on Thetford Hill and they 
moved here to 400 acres of land. They 
sold the milk from their cows to the 
creamery in West Fairlee and farmed the I 
land. But as the children came, Ray and 
Barbara, Charles, Betty, Pearl, Russell, 
and little Bernice who "died of heart 
trouble at eight," so did poverty. Ralph 
went out to work in the copper mines j 
until they shut down in 1958, and he 
came back in, tired and sick. "He died a 
little every day for seven years until he 
went. I worked out for summer people. 
Still do. Stripping down, wearing away, 
holding fast. And the humor was part of 
the process. One moming, in 1965, the 
old brick farmhouse blew up, a gas ex- 
plosion, and "little Ray was lying on the 
couch and he went right up and hit the 
ceiling and bounced back on the couch 
and he walked outside through the hole 
m the wali." Marjorie built the clapboard 
house after that, with the help of relatives 
and friends. 

Sunlight flooded the huge kitchen 
which occupied almost half of the ground 
floor. During the frequent parties in 
Spring and Summer, several tables were 
put together where the guests ate. Over 
in the corner guppies proliferated in the 
big tank and a huge goldfish gulped and 
burped alone in his bowl, obviously well 
fed. 

Jim Hayes sat below the fish by the 
window talking seriously to a child and 
patting his head. Jim had followed Mar¬ 
jorie s inner path where every experience 
in life, good and bad, had become usable, 
transformed into presence, kindness, 
gentleness and not a little stubborness. 
When he smiled, the moulded lines on 
his cheeks knew exactly what to do from 
long practice. He was in his seventies, 
healthy and active; boss of the sugaring. 

I couldn't keep track of the people who 
lived in the house, or the neighbors, 
guests, relatives, children who came in 
and sat and talked and laughed and went 
out again; while Marjorie just smiled and 
occasionally spoke a few encouraging 
words. Pearl, a pale, silent young woman 
kept washing dishes by the sink. I think 
that she was Kevin's wife (he of the red 
beard under the red car) while Shannon, 
their five-year old son, ran around the 
room. Now and then a pack of dogs, all 
sizes and shapes, came bounding in, J [ 
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wagging their tails, tongues hanging out 
I of laughing mouths. Yet it wasn't bed- 
lam, or anything like it. Just orderly dis- 
order. 

Jim stood up and put on a tattered 
baseball jacket. "Shannon, you want to 
i come up to the sugar house?" This was a 
generał invitation. Marjorie slipped on 
her big rubber boots and we went out. 
i Suddenly most of the people had gone, 
leaving us to the silent afternoon. 

Jim, an old pied piper, led us up the hill 
beyond the yard, swinging a red pail, 
holding Shannon's hand, while we 
trailed behind. We climbed over the 
wooden rails of a fence and followed the 
slippery path upward. The reflection of 
sun on the snów patches was blinding. 
The sugar house stood half way up the 
hill beside the mapie grove. It had metal 
walls, brown with rust, and a jaunty 
smokestack with a conical cap on top of it. 

1 Jim went inside and kneeling down, fed 
e i logs into the old stove below the pans. 

Sweet steam rosę from the bubbling sap. 
e Every now and then Jim ladled off the 


thick white froth from the evaporator 
where the fresh sap, thin and water-clear, 
flowed in from the tub outside. 

Jim leaned over the pans and drew in a 
big breath of steam which enveloped his 
face until he looked like a smiling devil. 
In the lower pan the sap boiled and thick- 
ened and tumed into that elear amber 
color of real syrup, undiluted, un- 
sterilized, unpasteurized, unsurpassable; 
to be bottled in plain pickling jars for 
home use. 

Outside, Marjorie chopped firewood, 
sinking the axe into the wood, then ham- 
mering it onto a big log until it split neatly 
down the middle. She was recovering 
from an operation but that didn't slow 
her down a bit. Farther up the hill, men 
and women emptied the brimming 
buckets of sap on the trees into pails and 
carried them down and emptied them 
into a big tub outside the sugar house, 
laughing and calling, while the children 
ran in and out of the linę of maples and 
sucked their fingers dipped in the sap. 

In the late afternoon we walked back 


down to the house. There was no hurry 
in what we did; we just flowed. Things 
got done in their own time, not clock 
time. In the kitchen again we sat and 
drank coffee. The talk too was unhurried 
and the silence between the words was 
easy, without tension. An ordinary day, I 
guess, in Marjorie Ward's life. But some- 
how her presence enriched us all. "Come 
back in May," she said, "bring your wife 
and children. We have a dance about 
once a month — everyone joins in. Lyle 
Thurston plays the fiddle and his son 
Claude plays guitar." She went out back 
and returned with a quart of mapie 
syrup, amber brown, glowing softly in 
the light. 

I got up to leave. "Take this," said Mar¬ 
jorie handing me the jar, "and come 
again — soon." 

On the way home, strangely con- 
tented, I tried to put it all together; who 
these people were whom I had met and 
why it was so good. It had something to 
do with space and with simplicity but ul- 
timately it was beyond words. <&> 
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Ił is difficult to keep track of the people who Iwe in the house , or the neighbors , 
guests and relatives who came in and sat and talked and laughed and went out again. 
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W)odworkers 
of Pomfret Schoolhouse 


By Steven Thomas 
Photographed by Camilla Smith 


H igh in the Vermont hills outside 
Pomfret stands a stately, pillared, 
white schoolhouse. A victim of changing 
times, it has been over 30 years sińce the 
building held its intended complement of 
lively youngsters. If one were to pass 
through its doors today, instead of the 
high-pitched voices of children there'd be 
the deep, throaty sounds of power tools 
or the grating of a piane against butternut 
or cherry. There's still learning going on 
in that one-room schoolhouse today, but 
a morę eclectic student body one would 
be hard-pressed to find. 

The two most prominent figures in this 
schoolhouse-cum-workshop are 84-year- 
old Clarence Theseus ("C.T.") Maxham 
and 26-year-old Josh Metcalf. The 
energetic C.T., a retired building contrac- 
tor, leased the empty schoolhouse in 1972 


for use as his workshop. Josh, one of 
New England's most talented furniture 
makers, joined C.T. in his shop in 1975 
and now uses it as the center of his grow- 
ing business. Joining Josh last August 
was Bill Siff who will apprentice himself 
for two years to learn the trade. Less- 
frequent occupants of the shop are Jon 
Conner of Woodstock, a local furniture 
maker; Adam Sommerville, a 75-year-old 
native of Scotland and retired cabinet- 
maker, and other craftsmen and builders 
from the area who stop in from time to 
time to confer about common problems or 
watch the work in progress. 

In his building career that spanned 
over three decades, C.T. built over 150 
houses in Vermont and New Hampshire 
as well as the schoolhouse he now uses. 
He is a man whose demeanor and energy 


belie his years and which may be one 
reason why he and Josh have developed 
such a special relationship despite the 
two-generation difference in age. 

The week I met C.T. he had just trav- 
elled from his home in Pomfret to Con- 
cord, New Hampshire to visit the man he 
apprenticed under over 60 years ago. 
"He's a young fella," remarked C.T., 
squinting through his rimless glasses, "I 
thought he was a hundred but he told me 
he'11 be just 99 next Monday. But you 
know, he's sharper than I am . . . he 
doesn't forget much. He told me a lot of 
things I'd forgotten." 

If C.T. has forgotten a lot of things in 
his 84 years, it's only because he's had a 
lot to remember. Bom in Pomfret in 1893, 
he left home at an early age ("I spent a lot 
of time in school but never got beyond 
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the eighth grade," he confesses) and 
began to learn the building trade by ap- 
prenticing himself to Burton Coleman. 
He started his own contracting business 
in Nashua in 1921, employing over 30 
people and building scores of homes. Still 
a Vermonter at heart, he returned fre- 
quently to visit family and build houses, 
finally moving back permanently in 1939. 

In 1933 he was approached by the 
people of Pomfret to build a schoolhouse 
opposite the Town Hall. Recollecting it as 
if it was last week, he said, "It took us just 
two months to build. We set the founda- 
tion early January and by Town Meeting 
Day the kids were in school." He proudly 
recalls that the plans for the school were 
taken to the Chicago Exposition of 1933 
and won an award for the best design of a 
rural schoolhouse. "When I gave them 
the bill for $6,500," he continued, "they 
said they could only afford $4,000 . . . so I 
figurę I still own the porch." As he shows 
off the building — the stage, which now 
is used for lumber storage, and the coat 
closets that held soggy coats and muddy 
boots from mud seasons years before — 
it's obvious he enjoys working in the 
school that he built. "But if they ever 
want to use it for a kindergarten or 
schoolhouse — which it should be — I'd 
give it right up," he adds. 

Josh Metcalf, the son of artist Camilla 


Churchill, has spent most of his 26 years 
in Vermont. While he might have been in 
school as many years as C.T. admits to, in 
his case it earned him a cum laude degree 
in biology from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Josh was unsure of what to 
do with his life after graduation. In his 
Summer vacations in Yermont, he had 


dabbled in leatherwork and carpentry. In 
1973, he and his wife Hope, designed and 
built a teakwood and rosewood chess set 
that won first prize in the New England 
Arts And Crafts Festival in Boston. Upon 
graudation Josh began to make furniture. 
Largely self-taught, he devoured books 
on the subject, bought some tools and 
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The one-room schoolhouse is a natural gathering place for woodworkers and the group gathered at left (Adam Sommeruille , 
jon Connor, C.T. Maxham, Josh Metcalf and Bill Siff) are some of the area's best. But children also find the fascinating shop hard to resist. 





















madę some morę himself. With the help 
of a smali loan from a friend, Josh was 
able to buy morę sophisticated equipment 
and begin learning his trade. At the on- 
set, Hope, who studied at Penn's Grad- 
uate School of Fine Arts, did most of the 
design work. Josh continues to learn his 
art in the schoolhouse shop and has built 
up a large enough clientele so that he 
now supports himself with the sale of his 
custorn madę fumiture. 

At first, Josh worked in the studio barn 
of his family's house in South Pomfret 
just a few miles down the road from the 
schoolhouse. It was the postmaster who 
first told C.T. of the young furniture buil- 
der in town. Stopping by the studio, C.T. 
was impressed by Josh's work and noting 
his lack of tools invited him up to his 
shop. "I enjoyed seeing someone do 
what they like," said C.T. about meeting 
Josh. "If it's something you like, you'll do 
it well. You know, I never cared if my son 
went into the building trade. He worked 
with me when he was younger and just 
as my father couldn't make a farmer out 
of me, my son was not to be a builder. 
He's an anesthesiologist and he's happy 
at it. I would never want him to be some¬ 
thing he didn't want to be/' 

As Josh's trips up the road to borrow 
tools and discuss his work became morę 
frequent, C.T. invited him to join him in 


his shop. "Actually, I can't teach him 
much. Being a builder is very different 
from being a cabinetmaker," explained 
C.T. "But I stumble around a lot now and 
I thought maybe if I fell down he'd be 
there to pick me up." To Josh the move 
was morę important than merely having 
access to morę tools. It had the same sig- 
nificance to him as an established artist 
inviting a fledgling painter to work in his 
studio. C.T. is recognized as the patriarch 
of local builders and many people before 
Josh had asked to join him in his shop. "I 
was flattered that he asked me to work 
with him," notes Josh. "It meant a lot to 
me to have that recognition." 

In the past two years the workshop has 
become a gathering place for tools and 
people. Josh has assembled a collection of 
antique wood planes that he daims can 
shape wood morę delicately than the 
most modern routers and molding cut- 
ters. Bill is acquiring tools that he will 
take with him when he finishes his ap- 
prenticeship. Josh and Bill work together 
producing elegant furniture pieces that 
will be tomorrow's heirlooms. 

C.T. is most assuredly not relegated to 
the background. When I was visiting re- 
cently, C.T. was putting the finishing 
touches on a china closet for a friend. 
"Well, I promised this for her five years 
ago," he explained. "I madę a drop-leaf 


table for her sister and told her Td make 
her this, but I've been too busy and 
haven't gotten to it until now." He has 
other projects, like making wooden pen- 
cil boxes that he distributes to local 
schoolchildren each year. And there's a 
stack of mapie dropleaf tables in the foyer 
of the schoolhouse that he will give to 
each of his grandchildren when they 
marry. His shop is filled with activity: 
there are stacks of sweet-smelling lumber 
and the machines are all in use. "See my 
boys over there," C.T. said proudly. (He 
is fond of calling everyone in his shop 
"my boys" or "my workers," although he 
admits "They'd never stand for it.) 
"They're real craftsmen. They can do 
things I never could." He has a sense of 
achievement through them, perhaps the 
same as the man he apprenticed with had 
when C.T. began his own career so many 
years ago. 

As we drove to look at the house he 
built twelve years ago, he pointed down 
the rapidly-greening valley and said, 
"See behind that knoll ... I was bom 
down there. Used to chase cows around 
the pasture. Used to run around there 
and look up where my house is now and 
say Tt's a long way away, I wonder if I'll 
ever get that far?' Look at me now, 80- 
some-odd years later, Tm up here looking 
down there. Tve come a long way." ę/yi 
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Josh and C.T. respect each other's 
skills: Josh, a fumiture-maker whose 
reputation for excellence is growing 
throughout the area and C.T., a 
builder whose reputation was 
established ouer half a century ago. 









<lA Taste of Vermont 


By Sara Duncan Widness 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


I came home from Taste of Vermont 
and raided the refrigerator, grateful for 
leftovers. My soul, though, longed for the 
prime ribs of beef, buckets of clams, and 
two gorgeous poached salmon all gussied 
up en gelee like spring bouquets. But alas, 
any chance of Proustian experience wash- 
ing over me after a Taste of Vermont will 
never be. I came home — famished. 

Oh, the boards were groaning all right, 
but so was the crowd. It was a crowd de- 
termined to sample all of the dishes pre- 
sented in magnificent showmanship one 
evening last May by some 50 Vermont 
restaurants and hotels. 

Sponsored by the Rutland Region Res- 
taurant Association and the Vermont 
Hotel-Motel-Restaurant Association, the 
event was held at the spacious conven- 
tion center at Killington Ski Resort in 
central Vermont. A Taste of Vermont is 
an annual affair designed, says Richard 
Clark, former president of the restaurant 
association, to demonstrate the high level 
of competence and quality found among 
Vermont restaurants. 

"The desirable quality of life afforded 
by Vermont attracts many outstanding 
and experienced chefs and restaurateurs 


from metropolitan areas," Mr. Clark told 
me. "They have opened up smali restau¬ 
rants throughout the State and provide an 
extraordinarily high concentration of 
outstanding dining." 

A Taste of Vermont began modestly 
enough three years ago as a tasting 
luncheon on the lawn of the Vermont 
Achievement Center in Rutland. This or- 
ganization is a recipient of funds raised 
by the sponsoring organizations. 

The second year it outgrew the lawn 
but was still a luncheon, held at the Rut¬ 
land Mail. 

Last Spring's audacious and supremely 
successful foray into an evening extrav- 
aganza attracted patrons from as far away 
as Maine, New Hampshire, New York 
and Massachusetts as well as scores of 
Vermonters. 

Some 400 guests paid $12.50 a head to 
sample the wares of restaurants who do- 
nated chafing dishes from Brattleboro to 
Middlebury. Well over $1000 was raised 
which helps support the Vermont 
Achievement Center and which also goes 
into a scholarship fund for Vermont stu- 
dents who are interested in careers in the 
food service industry. 


Representation by restaurants at a 
Taste of Vermont varied from modest 
one-man shows to theatrical troupes of 
chefs decked out in starched white aprons 
and billowing hats. 

And the food? This epicurean display 
caused one of the crucial moments in 
morę than one diner's life: choices to be 
madę were morę painful than any penny 
candy counter encounter. Similar to the 
dilemma presented by an extensive menu 
at a posh restaurant, everything — abso- 
lutely, everything — looked like the ulti- 
mate food fantasy. 

Because nothing resembling this Taste 
of Vermont had ever happened before, 
precedents were not established; instinct, 
however, dictated that hungry guests 
should, at the least, acknowledge the 
visual aesthetics before digging in. So a 
promenadę was madę around the ele- 
gantly appointed room. Table after table 
rolled by, like a massive bazaar dedicated 
to one theme — food. The poached sal¬ 
mon, two of them, compliments of the 
Cortina Inn in Mendon and the Holiday 
Inn in Rutland, stared at each other from 
opposite sides of the room, both bigger 
than life reflected in mirror trays and sur- 
rounded by exquisite vegetable morsels. 
A crabmeat Savannah caused a log jam in 
one corner of the dining hall, while the 
beef Wellington elicited appropriate en- 
thusiasm farther down the linę. 

Polynesian specialties from the Killing- 
ton-Pico Motor Inn in Mendon caught my 
eye. On an inside tip I searched for paella 
from the Fairmont in Rutland but never 
found it. Chicken Scarlett 0'Hara from 
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the Brandon Inn had an interesting ring, 
especially served with potatoes Anna. 
But then there was also chicken Ver- 
onique from the Holiday Inn, roast turkey 
from Hogancamp's in Ludlow, and, evi- 
dence of democracy at work, fried 
chicken from Colonel Sanders which, 
when I was ready to lick my fingers as a 
last resort, I couldn't find either. 

Guests left their plates at their tables on 
the first go-around in order to insure that 
displays stayed intact until all eyes had 
been feasted and chefs duły compli- 
mented on the quality of their culinary 
dramatics. But very early on it was appar- 
ent that to sample even a fraction of all 
the beautiful food would be impossible. 

Largesse, both in food and drink, was 
phenomenal. Wines, donated by Ver- 
mont distributors, numbered well over 
fifty. Cornering a friend who is an 

I afficionado of Les Amis du Vin, I asked 
which was the winę of the evening. He 
voted a Cabernet Sauvignon from a Cali- 
^ fornia vintner. 

As marvelous as the food looked, so 
did the people. What may well have been 
the Vermont social event of the year, a 
! Taste of Vermont with dining (and later 
dancing) was fashioned not only as a 
gourmet's paradise but also as an evening 
on the town. 

But at that point I was not thinking of 
societal highpoints. I was, in fact, begin- 
ning to feel very hungry and quite ready 
to present my piąte to the white-frocked 


chefs and flushed proprietors presiding 
over the platters. 

As I approached my reserved table the 
gracious host of a nearby friendly inn 
hovered nervously behind me with his 
guests. He looked at me woefully and 
then looked at the tilted chairs, the 
marked glasses and the napkins. In a ges- 
ture of misspent generosity, I blurted, 
"Here, take our places." 

Understand that chairs were hard to 
come by. I had two escorts. One, having 
lost all hope of ever sitting down, disap- 
peared until dessert. When I finally found 
him, standing sullenly in the middle of 
the room near a trumpet, I offered to 
bring him a piąte of food. (By now choices 
were easier, having dwindled to the rice 
pilaffs and creamed chickens — still no 
Kentucky Fried.) He turned his back on 
me and hasn't spoken sińce. 

Escort number two proceeded to the 
winę tables and he really didn't care, after 
that, if he had anything to eat or not. 

And I continued to survey the never- 
ending linę, which moved like a conveyor 
belt, slowly past cream puffs, pastries, 
pecan pies, oranges spiked with Grand 
Marnier, baklava and whipped cream 
swans. I stood famished, and listened to 
the master of ceremonies announce win- 
ners of the culinary judging. Rumor had 
it that the judges, notables in the food in- 
dustry, passed their preferences without 
a nibble. They went through the awe- 
some responsibility of choosing the first 


and second best in each course by trust- 
ing their eyes. Imagination, presentation 
and enthusiasm elicited from diners were 
the criteria used to choose eight winners, 
two in each of four categories; appetizers, 
salad and vegetables, entrees and des- 
serts. 

Enormous creativity, abundance of 
food and boundless energy are contrib- 
uted to a Taste of Vermont by participat- 
ing restaurants and inns at this once-a- 
year gala and day in, day out at their own 
establishments. Undoubtedly every year, 
the dishes, like elaborate offerings de- 
signed to appease the gods, will become 
increasingly spectacular and plentiful. 
And it goes without saying the dilemma 
of sampling everything will become in¬ 
creasingly morę difficult. 

If you're within hailing distance of 
Vermont this May 17, the Taste of Ver- 
mont is a not-to-be-missed function. Kil- 
lington will again be host, and the restau¬ 
rants promise you won't have to com- 
promise your virtue to get in linę and 
find a place to sit. Wear comfortable 
shoes and bring fortitude along with a 
good appetite. You'11 be morę than 
satisfied. This year, I will be, too. Tli 
know not to be impetuously generous 
or overly indecisive. Y 11 know that guests 
at Taste of Vermont are invited, primar- 
ily to get a taste of some of the best res- 
taurant food Vermont has to offer. This 
year, I don't plan to leave on anything 
but a fuli stornach. Bon Appetitl 
















Cousin HarolcTs 
Trading Post, On the Air 

By Tari Swenson Curtis 
Photographed by Jane Cooper 


^Q° BOSS, so bossy, hi! Hello! Top 
lD of the morning to you, neighbors! 
Cousin Harold, the hired hand, here 
fetchin' along the Trading Post Program 
..." This, preceeded by a few moments 
of awakening chickens and cows, is the 
opening of a unique free advertising serv- 
ice called "The Trading Post Program." 

The cheerful voice of Harold Grout 
started awakening Vermonters 32 years 
ago and he's still going strong. Nearly 
300,000 "for sale," "wanted," "lost and 
found," "help wanted," and "will trade 
or swap" ads have passed through him 
from communities within a large radius of 
Waterbury, from where the program 
originates. 


Each morning, a stack of letters from as 
far as Bellows Falls, Grand Isle, the 
Northeast Kingdom, and over to western 
New Hampshire, await to be broadcast 
from the radio station which calls itself 
"radio Vermont." With 5,000 watts, 
WDEV is the "hometown" station in 
morę than 400 communities. 

The setting of this country trade show 
is high atop Blush Hill in Waterbury. If 
you don't look carefully, you'11 drive right 
by admiring the mountain views. The red 
brick transmitting station could easily be 
mistaken for somebody's home if it 
weren't for the searching antennae pro- 
truding from the roof. But what really 
gives the place away are the three 429- 


foot metal-webbed transmitting towers in 
the more-than-spacious back yard. I was 
to meet Harold Grout at the radio station 
one morning at 8:00 a.m. and surę 
enough, I drove right by. Half hour later 
and the second time up the hill, I landed 
at my destination. Cousin Harold himself 
stepped out on the welcome mat. "Hello, 
Tari!" he called out. 

Being a devout fan of "The Trading 
Post Program," I naturally had formed a 
mental picture of Cousin Harold; stout 
and hearty with denim from shoulder to 
foot. There he was hand-outstretched — 
six feet tali, 200 pounds and dressed in a 
bright blue suit and red tie. His smile and 
sturdy handshake drew me inside and 
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immediately I felt at ease as he introduced 
me to Bob Olsen, the engineer and gave 
me a guided tour of the eon troi room. 

The recording studio can be seen from 
the control room through a large glass 
window. Harold Grout sits in front 01 
that window every morning with the mi- 
crophone in front of him as he reads his 
daily stack of letters. Aside from his desk 
and an old piano the room is bare. 

"Weil, do you know the Trading Post 
Program has been heard in Finland and 
Russia?" he asked. "A traveling lecturer 
brought a tape of me over there and used 
it in one of his talks!" I also hadn't 
thought that after so many years of 'The 
Trading Post" Harold Grout would be as 
enthusiastic as he is about it. "People is 
what it's all about," he smiled at me, 
"and I like people." 

Relaxed is a word which accurately de- 
scribes this early morning troubador. 
Time is usually plenty. He reads his mail 
as if chatting across a fence on a hot 
Summer's day. Not an uncommon intro- 
duction is something like: "Weil, let's 
scoot over to Hyde Park and see what we 
can sell there!" You wonder at times who, 
in particular, he's talking to. "Okay, zip 
over and get your pencil for this one. 
Can't find it? Maybe it's over on the clock 
shelf there. Okay? Here we go . . ." 

Perhaps Harold Grout's relaxed con- 
versational manner can be attributed to 
his upbringing — a Vermont one. He was 
born just across the river from the radio 
station, in Duxbury. In 1943, Harold 
Grout become interested in radio after a 
serious bout with polio when he was 24. 
He went from complete paralysis to a 
wheel chair to crutches. Eventually, he 
attended a government-sponsored re- 
habilitation school for radio operators' 
licensure. Upon graduating, he spent 
nine months in New York waiting for a 
position in his home town. He teamed up 
with WDEV in 1944 and has been there 
ever sińce. 

The first nine years involved getting to 
the station at dawn to prepare for the live 
broadcast of the Trading Post. 

It has aired at 6:30 a.m. ever sińce the 
beginning. These days, however, Harold 
gets to sleep in a little and he records each 
program on tape the day before it broad- 
casts. That change was brought about by 
a slip on the ice on a blizzardy Winter's 
morning walk to the studio resulting in 
one broken leg. Since then he has pre- 
ferred after-dawn treks to work. What lis- 
teners are hearing each morning is a 
one-day-old taped Cousin Harold — only 
second best to the real thing. 

Everv morning after waking up, eating 
breakfast with his wife, Rosę, in their 


home which overlooks CamePs Hump 
and both the Worcester and Warren 
mountain ranges, Harold saunters across 
the Street to tape "The Trading Post Pro¬ 
gram." Bob Olsen is usually in the control 
room to help with the cows and chickens 
and at precisely 6:30, Cousin Harold 
greets early risers. 

If you haven't put a pillow over your 
head upon hearing the seemingly inces- 
sant chicken clucks and cow bellows, you 
might find a lot of good buys being of- 
fered. Almost everything is sold and sold 
quickly, from used whiskey barrels to 
Stones (just plain, ordinary Stones) to 
electric hair curlers. When you hear 
something you might be interested in, 
don't assume you have all day to cali the 
seller. Some people jump out of bed, race 
to the phone, and still get there too late. 
It's a popular program. 

Harold guesses that a lot of listeners are 
busy waking up or driving to work when 
his program begins. For a while my day 
started at seven a.m. and the voice of 
Cousin Harold accompanied me all the 
way into work. These days I rely on the 
cows and chickens to rudely awaken me 
and the deep drawl of Cousin Harold to 
make surę I don't drift back to dream- 
land. Industrious Vermont farmers share 
their morning coffee with him and an- 
tique dealers throughout the State can't 
afford to miss his bargains. 

"The Trading Post" is popular for the 
yaluable service it offers as well as the 
laughs it brings. You can often hear farm 
implements, livestock, and motor vehi- 
cles being sold or traded. Every now and 
then an optimistic soul will offer his home 
or property. "Will dicker — any reason- 
able offer considered" comes through 
three to four times throughout the half- 
hour program. 

Harold reads all letters through no mat- 
ter what they contain and he has had 
morę than a few shockers. One woman 
was desperately searching for her runa- 
way husband. She'd appreciate knowing 
the whereabouts of him from anyone 
who had perhaps seen him. "Oh, he is 
easy to identify," she said. "He has an 
imprint of a flatiron on his left hip!" And 
then there was the woman who wanted 
to find somebody to look after her seven 
children while she went job hunting. Her 
ad read: "If any of my husband's 
girlfriends are interested, Pd just as soon 
have them." The list goes on . . . 
"Cousin, I've got four very old safety 
razors to sell. . . make me an offer." "Hi, 
Cousin! I have a six-inch stove pipę with 
four elbows here for sale ..." One morn¬ 
ing I heard, "Wanted: a smali cabin in the 
woods to house-sit by a poet, a poetess, 



"The Cuzz " Harold Grout takes phone calls on the 
air and startles his listeners as often as he 
delights them. At left, at work in the studio. 


and their three poetic children." Harold 
followed that one with, ". . . and I sup- 
pose they want a gold minę in the back 
yard. . . ." 

Cousin Harold's favorite ads are from 
children requesting used bicycles or 
fishing poles, tents, etc. He'll linger over 
these ads and eventually persuade a lis- 
tener to give young Johnny an old fishing 
pole. Johnny usually gets what he wants, 
too . . . with Harold Grout's help. 

How does the Cousin himself feel 
about the program after all these years? 
Despite the occasional three a.m. phone 
calls, he loves it just as much as when he 
started it back in 1944. He just loves 
working with people, especially Vermont 
people, and from the looks of things, 
people love waking with him. 

If you are awake at six a.m., you'll hear 
half an hour of country musie on WDEV 
before Harold Grout takes over. He'll 
cajole, inform and entertain you for 
another half hour with his trade show 
until seven. Then, right before Rusty 
Parker comes in with the "Almanac/ a 
mbeture of news, musie, and birthday an- 
nouncements, you'11 hear Harold say, 
"Well, time's used up for today. The 
Cuzz' here — tune in tomorrow for the 
next Trading Post Program." 
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Spring Comes to the Connecticut River 


By Marjorie Ryerson 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 


I n the raw weeks of late Spring most 
college classrooms are filled with stu- 
dents and teachers dreaming of the end 
of the term and the freedom of the Sum- 
mer. But Roy Blair and Mikę Sinclair, 
teachers at Vermont College and Norwich 
University, have a far different dream 
ruining their classroom concentration. 
They are anticipating yet another course 
and a new term. But the course is no or- 
dinary one. 

Immediately upon the close of the regu- 
lar Spring term. Mikę and Roy begin to 
teach a dozen or so students their "Ecol- 
ogy of the Connecticut River." It is an in- 
tense two-week course, the eight finał 
days of which are spent on a one 
hundred-mile canoe trip down the Con¬ 
necticut. The students have signed up out 
of a love of canoeing or a curiosity about 
botany, geology or ecology. It is probably 
the most adventuresome three hours of 
credit they will earn in college. 

The days before the canoes put in at 
Canaan are long and active for the stu¬ 
dents. Roy and Mikę spend many hours 


with them, familiarizing them with field 
biology. They teach them the life patterns 
of the Connecticut, the benefits of the 
natural flooding cycles, and the birds, 
wild flowers, plants and water life they 
can expect to find on the trip. The stu¬ 
dents see the film "Know Your River, 
Love Your River," sponsored by the Con- 
servation Society of Southern Vermont. 
They also listen to the opposing views 
from a guest lecturer from a major power 
company. Debates between a member of 
the Conservation Society and a represen- 
tative from the New England Power 
Company are not always light-hearted, 
and the students find themselves con- 
fronted with some of the morę difficult 
ethical issues concerning the damming or 
polluting of rivers. 

The only prerequisite for the course is 
that each student be able to swim. But 
sińce the vast majority are inexperienced 
in canoeing, two fuli days of the course 
prior to departure are spent canoeing, 
learning the difference between J-strokes 
and draws, learning how to ferry, how to 


get into a canoe in rapidly flowing water, 
how to control the canoe from either bow 
or stem, and how to properly balance the 
weight of gear and passengers in a canoe. 

The class tackles sections of the Winooski 
and Mad Rivers near the University cam¬ 
pus for short outings to perfect their new 
skills. 

Mikę and Roy emphasize three central 
themes for the course. They ask each stu¬ 
dent during the eight-day trip to make a 
collection of leaves and wild flowers. 
They ask that the students be aware of 
and understand the ecology of the river 
for those miles that they will be on it. And 
they ask that each person on the trip 
wilUngly participate in the group experi- 
ence, so that group cooperation will be 
the driving energy for those eight days. 

To prepare for their collections, the 
class makes a trip to Bradford to visit 
Lucy Bugbee (See Vermont Life, Summer, 
1975, page 34). Lucy has for most, if not 
all, of the twentieth century been collect- 
ing wild flowers and transplanting them 
on her Connecticut riverside property. .1 
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After a dcty of research, experimentałion and an occasional 
breathtaking view, like the sheer cliffs belcrw, the group finds 
tnore leuel ground for the euening campsite. Belozu right, 
Mikę and Mar\j Sinclair wash up after supper. 
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She enthusiastically shares her prize 
plants with the students and tells them 
each plant's history. She shows the stu¬ 
dents how to recognize the plants they 
will encounter on the trip. 

The students also begin their bird 
watching on campus and on walks 
around the nearby Berlin Pond. It is not 
unusual each year on the Connecticut to 
spot blue herons and kingfishers. Every 
canoe is equipped with a pair of binocu- 
lars so that the students can watch the 
many bank swallows at work. One year a 
tired hummingbird landed on the nearest 
dry land he could find, a student's pad- 
dle. 

The students also prepare by discus- 
sing the geological formations they will 
find with Norwich's geology professor, 
Fred Larson. And then with last minutę 
advice from Mikę and Roy about taking 
adequate rain gear, warm enough 
clothes, and their Petersons Field Guides, 
the students are ready. They divide into 
two-person teams, lash the canoes tightly 
onto a rented trailer, and begin the drive 
north to Canaan. 

There are four dams along the stretch 
of the Connecticut between Canaan and 
the take-out spot eight days down the 
river near Mclndoe Falls. The portages 
are long around the dams, but often a 
portage can be combined with a test site, 
a relaxed pienie lunch, or a hitchhike into 
a nearby town's generał Stores for 
supplies. Mikę and Roy decided early in 
their river experiences that if fresh food 
was available, it was far superior to the 
instant, powdered, freeze-dried form of 
dinners mixed with water and heated to 
lukewarm over the Coleman stove. So 
steaks, pork chops, hamburgers or chili 
are the norm around the evening camp- 
fire. Some years the trip has included an 




avid fisherman, and the group has en- 
joyed some fresh yellow perch or bass for 
dinner. 

In the first half of the trip, the students 
learn just how well they can handle their 
canoes as they hit lengthy stretches of 
white water. The dam at Lyman Falls has 
three standing walls of water, and Mikę 
makes those rapids optional for the stu¬ 
dents. The less brave are free to walk the 
shore while Mikę, very willingly, takes 
their canoes down the rapids. 

Each day the students stop for two test 
sites. In each they take water sam pies to 
evaluate the phosphate, carbon dioxide 
and oxygen levels in the river. They test 
the water velocity, take samples from the 
river bottom and collect microscopic or- 
ganisms, insects, larvae and plankton. 
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Daily they add to their lists of bird sight- 
ings and flower and leaf collections. At 
Groveton, where the polluted Am- 
monoosuc River flows into the Connect¬ 
icut, the students find no river life other 
than the smali red worm-like creature 
called a tubifex. But after several morę 
miles, the river clears and other or- 
ganisms once again appear in the water 
tests. The same flowers that Lucy Bugbee 
so proudly showed the students are sea- 
sonally almost two weeks early this far 
north on the Connecticut. Each evening 
after dinner the students gather around 
the campfire to compare the results of 
their tests. 

One year at a test site a student acci- 
dentally took in a mouthful of sulfuric 
acid. Mikę now knows just where the 
Colebrook Hospital is, but hopes he 
never again will have a similar reason to 
use it. Mikę and Roy have also acquired 
considerable knowledge about where to 
find the nearest laundromats (to dry out 


rain-soaked clothes and gear), where the 
worst mosquitoes are, what spots are the 
best for campsites, how to get a ride eas- 
ily into town (carry a paddle and life 
vest), what town greens are best for fris- 
bee games (Guildhall), what courthouses 
have the best rest rooms for brushing 
teeth (Guildhall again), or even who 
(Frank Hall) might have an abandoned 
house on his property where the wet 
canoeists can sleep ovemight when the 
rain has overly soaked everyone's sleep¬ 
ing bags and psyches. 

After several days of initiation into the 
pleasures of white water canoeing, the 
river broadens and begins wandering in 
long oxbow bends. The students, tired of 
paddling the length of each curve, some- 
times pick up their canoes and walk 
across the stretch of meadow to the other 
end of the river's loop. Yet last year the 
water level itself was so Iow that the 
group found it necessary to walk 
stretches of the river bottom. 


On the fifth day, the canoeists arrive at 
the 12 mile Moore Reservoir. Gusty 
winds slow their paddling and one- to 
two-foot waves break into the canoes. To 
some, the trip begins to feel very long. 
But the campsite at the end of the Moore 
Reservoir makes the day's work all worth 
while. It is the most beautiful of the trip. 
The moonlight is dazzling as it glitters 
across the wide surface of the lakę. The 
tired campers gather around the warmth 
of the campfire to discuss their day's 
findings, and the sound of the waves 
lapping on the shore is accompanied by 
the lovely, eerie cali of loons. It is not an 
evening quickly forgotten. 

Each day there are special highlights 
for the students and teachers. After the 
test site under the bridge at Lancaster, 
they make a trip into town to Lancaster's 
marvelous ice cream shop. In Monroe, 
the owner of the generał storę so looks 
forward to seeing the group each year 
that he gives them the use of his truck to 




























drive the groceries back to the canoes. 
One year a student was a member of the 
Audubon Society, and so shared his ex- 
tensive bird knowledge with the rest of 
the class. Some years there are wild 
fiddlehead ferns to be collected and 
cooked for dinner. Students delight in 
winning an argument about the identity 
of a rock or plant. They trade wildflowers 
for their collections. "Who needs a 
hawkweed. I'll trade it for a marsh 
marigold." 



A trcweling laboratory is part of 
the students gear and guest lecturers 
are part of the trip's itineranj. 
Abcrue, Mrs. Lucy Bugbee expounds on 
her faoonte topie — wild flowers. 


Each morning around six, the students 
awake to the smell of freshly madę coffee 
and the sounds of Mikę and Roy begin- 
ning the scrambled eggs. Late risers who 
insist on staying curled in their warm 
sleeping bags have their tent pegs pulled. 
The students learn a kind of group living 
that they often have never before experi- 
enced. A few years ago, 18 hearty souls 
took the class, the largest number ever, 
and it rained for the entire eight days on 
the river. The temperaturę rarely rosę 
above 40 degrees each day. But spirits 
remained high. The students pulled hard 
at their paddles, madę jokes about the 
weather, and sang all the way down the 
river. 

On the finał night of the trip, the an- 
nual custom of teacher-dunking takes 
place. One year Mikę had gone into town 
to make a phone cali. Roy watched a stu¬ 
dent thrown in and, knowing who would 
be tossed next, hid under a canoe. He 
was not safe for long. When Mikę re- 
turned, he innocently said, "Now Roy, 
how'd you get so wet?" He ąuickly found 
out. The teachers, knee deep in the chilly 
water, then pulled great soupy handfuls 
of mud from the river bottom and im- 
provised a new form of frisbee. 

It was a light moment to complete two 
weeks of light moments. But these were 
also two weeks of intensive learning in 
living laboratories, two weeks of shared 
responsibilities on the long and winding 
river that creates Vermont's eastern bor- 
der, two weeks of observing and actually 
living in the Ecology of the Connecticut 
River. 
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ON THE FIRST 
TUESDAY OF MARCH ... 

By Reeve Brown 

Photographed by Richard W. Brown 


Almost everybody comes to Town 
Meeting in our community and the 
basie concerns are the same — taxes, the 
roads, the schools, zoning. The proceed- 
ings pretty much follow the agenda set 
forth in the Warning. Ali the same, peo- 
ple tend to congregate in smali groups, 
according to friendship, lifestyle, or spe- 
cial interests. Farmers may gather in one 
part of the room, people who commute 
to work in nearby larger towns in an- 
other. Three elderly men, citizens in the 


town sińce before the turn of the cen- 
tury, take their places quietly near the 
front. Retired farmers, landowners still 
will pay close attention during the next 
few hours, for decisions madę here will 
affect them morę deeply, perhaps, than 
anyone else in the room. Groups of 
women will sit down to talk with one an- 
other, while their husbands gravitate 
toward the rear of the room. 

Town Meeting Dinner, most people 
agree, is our best meal of the year, and in 
our area the seasons are highlighted by 
very good meals indeed. The women's 
group at the church organizes this one 
ahead of time, and everyone is asked to 
bring something, though what is brought 
varies according to culinary reputation. 

The coffee has been madę by the men 
and, according to tradition, it should be 
"strong enough to hołd up an egg." It 
revitalizes the citizens who drink it, send- 
ing them forth to the afternoon session 
with new confidence. Those who have 
not opened their mouths to speak all 
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morning may become surprisingly gar- 
rulous in the afternoon. 

"It really is democracy in action," our 
neighbor insisted, "because everybody 
gets a chance to speak, though of course 
one or two people will always get carried 
away with it. Still, I like Town Meeting 
because quite often the little person has 
his say. Quite often, here, he dares to 
speak his piece ..." she paused, 
laughed, and concluded, "If, that is, he 
can get a word in edgewise. ..." 





















Rare in its breuity, sudden as a shower, 
Spring descends upon Vermont like a sunny day. 
When the morning mists elear, łhe day is utmeiled 
and sparkling: the trees leaf out to embrace the sun, 
apple trees in fuli and fragrant blossom. A Spring morning 
is a measured time with children meandering on their 
ponieś, a barn descending the way it went up — one 
side at a time — and a photographer taking a moment 
to photograph himself on a oerdant hillside. 


lVhat is so rare 

aslfirmont in Spring? 
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Far left, photograph in 
Shelburne by Clyde H. Smith; 
leaning wali by Marjońe Ryerson; 
Caledonia farmscape, above, 
by Richard W. Brown and 
self portrait by R. /. Alzner at right. 
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What is so rare as a Spring, midday? 

It is a time when a Winter's worth of restrictions 
can be stretched away, kinks worked out in a 
pick-up baseball gamę like the one in 
Craftsbury Common, below. A girl on a swing, 
a bird on a limb and a duck on a pond 
enjoy the afternoon heat of an early June day 




while above, the stately Justin Morńll Homestead 
(he, the father of the Land Grant College system), 
a classic Gothic revival in Strafford, 
surueys the scene like a proper great aunt 
(she, the dignified lady of fine wooden traceries). 

































































As the shadows lengthen and the ranty of a Spring day 
nears its end, the farmer heads his two-way sulky 
plow toioard the barn, turns cruer one morę roiv of earth 
and signals his team to walk home. A swing on a 
strong young tree stands motionless now, its enthusiastic 
riders already washing up for dinner and a kitten 
gets last-minute instructions before her first playful 
eoening out on the farm. Finally the sun slips below the 
purpled hills, a few lights switch on downstairs 
and a few morę on and off upstairs as a family comes 
to the end of one rare Spring day in Vermont 
. . . and sleeps toward another. 
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An Auction for Educational TV 

By Mary Jane Dickerson 


W hile Spring in Vermont comes on 
slowly, as crocuses and tulips 
push through the softening earth, ETV's 
Annual Auction, now in its fourth year, 
quickly stirs us out of our Winter isola- 
tion. For a fuli week of evenings, from 6 
p.m. until midnight, we can imagine tak- 
ing a sunsplashed Carribean cruise, 
spending an evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera, savoring lunch with a television 
personality at “21," touring the Gaspe 
Peninsula via Vermont Transit, sailing 
away to the Virgin Islands or, closer to 
home, setting off on a Bog Slog with 
famed botanist Hub Vogelmann. 

From the comfort of an easy chair still 
pulled close to a wood stove's warmth, 
we can phone our bid to the dozens of 
volunteers working the lines and cross 
our fingers, hoping that nobody's bid will 
be higher. And if the phone does ring to 
confirm our good fortunę, we also share 
with so many others that double satisfac- 
tion of joining a growing community of 


contributors to Vermont's Educational 
Television station. 

The auction, which has won a Public 
Broadcasting achievement award, earned 
$70,000 the first year and $200,000 in 
seven days last year. Fred H. Smith, as 
ETV Auction Manager, will coordinate 
the dual concerns of the volunteer chair- 
persons and the studio as everyone 
works to shape 1978's Auction into the 
best ever, with a greater emphasis on 
farm machinery, feed grains, cattle and 
horses offered through the expanded 
Farm section. 

There is no impersonal buying and sell- 
ing here. As ETV's Public Relations Man¬ 
ager Ann Curran says: “lt's like having 
your neighbors sell you something." She 
smiles as she adds, "You can legitimize 
greed and buy on impulse without feeling 
the least bit guilty!" 

Guest auctioneers help out every dav 
of the event and they include people we 
all can identify with — people from many 


communities around the area. The real 
TV pros like Jack Barry and station man¬ 
ager Jake Dunlop provide comforting 
presences as they bolster novice efforts. 

Although Vermont's ETV Auction is, 
for the casual viewer, like watching live 
drama unfold, long months of attention 
to the tiniest detail have gone into the 
short week's staging. From late October 
when the chairperson is named, when 
local committees are formed all over the 
viewing area, and when the hunt begins 
for the most appealing and auctionable 
items, the real action of the Auction is tak- 
ing place. Volunteers from all social, eco- 
nomic and professional levels pitch in un- 
selfishly, giving their time and ideas. 

But what attracts the viewing audience 
to this shifting scene of bodies, voices, 
and activities once the auction goes on 
the air? "So many things go on at the 
same time," says one telephone volun- 
teer. "It's such a terrible bustle, and so 
incredible that it all works out." Another 
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ETV regulars Russ Carpenter, abwe, and ]ack Barry , opposite, asking fora bid on a Holstein calf, 
are helped by countless oolunteers, like the group womanning (and manning) the phones , below. 


young woman says, "Nobody felt that 
any job was too demeaning or too over- 
whelming to tackle. I was astonished that 
people could put so much of themselves 
into this fund-raising project. I remember 
being skeptical that we could ever meet 
the goal of $100,000, much less the 
$ 200 , 000 /' 

Sometimes an item may tum out better 
than all involved dare to hope for. Initial- 
ly, when the English Department of the 
University of Vermont offered an evening 
of literary discussion, the response of 
those accepting donations delicately im- 
plied that maybe the offered price lacked 
a certain pizazz. Bob Cochran, the chair- 
man, asked, almost rhetorically: "Will 
sherry help?" 

It did. Ann Earle from Richmond found 
herself the recipient of a present; one 
evening with UVM's English Depart¬ 
ment, won for her by her Derby Linę 
mother-in-law. Ann immediately con- 
sulted a group of friends and entered into 
negotiations with the English Depart¬ 
ment about time, place, and choice of lit¬ 
eraturę. On the evening of November 15, 
seven Richmond and Jericho friends and 
six UVM faculty met in the Dewey 
Lounge on campus, sipped sherry and 
engaged in a stimulating and energetic 
two-hour dialogue about T. S. Eliot's 
"Murder in the Cathedral." It was the 
kind of unique towngown experience that 
would never have taken place without 
the ETV Auction. 

In other instances, the Auction fires 
imaginations and creates pleasure among 
friends plus an added dividend for ETV. 
A group of Montpelier residents report 
that they gathered on the finał ETY Auc¬ 


tion evening at one couple's house and 
brought items along to stage their own 
auction-within-an-auction, with all pro- 
ceeds going to Vermont ETV. They of¬ 
fered to each other — for a price: a 
romantic weekend hideaway at a remote 
cabin in the woods, the services of one 
almost authentic Scottish butler for one 
dinner party, or what was guaranteed as 
an unforgettable brunch in bed, served by 
the donor. 

Imagine a warehouse fuli of morę than 
2,000 objects that must be sorted, labeled, 
numbered, and organized. Then try to 
imagine hundreds of volunteers involved 
almost daily from early Fali through 
mid-April in planning, organizing, go- 


getting, and in the studio jobs during 
successive Auction nights. Consider the 
livestock that have to be planned for and 
handled; or the determination and con- 
viction necessary to approach and per- 
suade national and locally-based busi- 
nesses to contribute the expensive Big 
Board items to be auctioned. 

Businesses, civic groups, and indi- 
yiduals cooperate to underwrite the 
nightly programming expense of the 
Auction itself. Local restaurants cater 
food and drink to keep the volunteers 
energetic through the long hours of daily 
on-air and off-air activity. It's much easier 
to visualize and to appreciate what we ac- 
tually see on camera for seven nights than 
to see that without the work of long 
months and the many unglamorous tasks 
taking place behind the scenes, the tele- 
vision screen would be a blank gray 
square. Indeed, our Vermont ETY would 
have its programming, its Staff, and its 
facilities seriously curtailed if it were not 
for the generosity and energy of unseen 
volunteers and the hundreds morę who 
donate and place their bids. 

Finally, after the "Pick-up-and pay" 
days are over, everybody in the ETY 
yiewing area profits through public edu- 
cation that informs us in the schools and 
in the home, through the cultural events 
that enrich our daily lives through musie, 
theater, and dance, and through news 
coverage. Like the smali white flowers 
that bloom in Vermont as harbingers of 
Spring, the Annual ETY Auction illus- 
trates the hope people create when they 
bring about near miracles for the public 
good through their dedication and hard 
work. 
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I T WAS A NEW TASTE EXPERIENCE, all 
right. A friend had invited us in for an 
unusual meal: a sampling of the wild 
edibles that grew around his place. He 
and his wife had drawn up a menu featur- 
ing the items of this country compote. 
There were such dainties as alfalfa salad, 
chickweed chew, and something they 
called sylvan surprise. The main dishes 
included beefsteak mushrooms, parched 
acorns and a number of crinkly objects 
that tumed out to be the pods and seed 
heads of several plants. To wash it all 
down we were given our choice of rosę 
hip tea or red sumac lemonade. With the 
dessert we were on morę familiar ground: 
fruits, nuts and berries. 

We were not without mixed feelings as 
we approached the rustic banquet. After 
all, this was several years ago, and the 
ancient art of finding your farę in the 
forest and fields had not yet retumed to 
its own. Those of us who had sampled the 
delights of cattail muffins or chickory cof- 
fee got little morę than a fishy stare from 
those who hadn't. If we enthused about 
these foods, most people only looked at 
us in surprise. 

After duły inspecting and tasting the 
meal our friends had concocted that day, 
our feelings were still mixed. The red 
lemonade, I must admit, was delicious. 
So were the beefsteak mushrooms. But 
some of the other dishes, Tm afraid, 
could best be described as one third en- 
thusiasm, one third imagination, and 
only one third taste. The chickweed chew 
(although I've sińce had this crunchy little 
plant in morę flavorful dishes) reminded 
me of lawn clippings. The crinkly seed 
pods were fine, but so much trouble to 
open that you worked up a whole new 
appetite from one mouthful to the next. 
The sylvan surprise turned out to be sour 
wood sorrel. And the alfalfa salad tasted 
I like — well, like alfalfa salad. 

Such delicacies, however, are not in¬ 
cluded here. What follows is a roli cali of 
what you might cali "Anybody's Edi- 
bles." Nonę of the plants that share the 
rest of this story need a generous sauce of 
enthusiasm and imagination before you 
can worry them down. Peg and I are fa- 
milar with each of them, and we can 
vouch for them all. 

Why bring up that back-country ban- 
quet at all, then? Because many people 
have the suspicion that any wild plant 
would leave you with about the same 
impression we had. When you've sam¬ 
pled one, they feel, you've sampled them 
all. This is about like going into the 
supermarket for a can of soup, say, and 
not caring what flavor you get because 
they're all alike. 


And of course it isn't that simple. 
There's as much difference between dock 
and dandelion, for instance, as there is 
between grapes and grapefruit. And with 
some supermarkets actually changing 
their prices between the time you pick the 
vegetable from the display and the time 
you pay for it at the checkout, it's a good 
idea to peer into the merits of some of the 
substitutes. 

No, I said it wrong. That bit of green 
along the old stone wali is not the substi- 
tute; it's the real thing. The cultivated va- 
rieties are the imitations. Every vegetable, 
from asparagus to zucchini, is the de- 
scendant of some wild, unfettered ances- 
tor. That ancestor can often still be found 
today, quietly living in its own little 
niche, free from rake and hoe and 
spraygun — every bit as tasty as its cod- 
dled cousins in their plastic packages 
with their preposterous prices. 

Actually, harvesting these free-for- 
the-taking treats may be simpler than you 
realize. Chances are you overlooked a 
good helping of greens the last time you 
went to the storę. All you need is to be 
able to recognize them. Hence, a look at 
ten of the morę easily-spotted wild 
plants, plus a hint as to where and wTien 
you'11 find them. 

One. The first, and probably most 
familiar, is that yellow-flowered free- 
loader in nearly every lawn — the dande¬ 
lion (Taraxacum officinale). The long, slen- 
der leaves form a rosette or whorl at 
ground level. Their edges are ragged and 
pointed like a mouthful of teeth; hence 
the French name, dent de lion — lion's 
teeth. 

Dandelions bloom almost any time the 
temperaturę allows, from early Spring to 
late Fali. You may even find the yellow 
powderpuff blossoms bravely struggling 
in a January thaw near the sunny side of a 
building. When the blossoms are formed, 
the leaves are tough and bitter, but when 
the first new growth begins in spring, 
there are few greens morę tasty — in or 
out of the supermarket. 

Many seed companies, with a perfectly 
straight face, will sell you specially-bred 
dandelion varieties for your garden. Or 
you can just go out and harvest a kettleful 
from your own lawn. Boil them in plenty 
of water to cut the bitter taste. Add a 
smali chunk of bacon or salt pork. Drain 
until the last drop of water has trickled 
away. Then butter and salt — or vinegar, 
if you prefer. Now, try to match that at 
the supermarket! 

Two. Curly dock, Rumex crispus , is best 
in springtime, just as is the dandelion. 


However, if it is cut down, it soon comes 
back — and there's your Spring growth, 
right in Summer. 

Curly dock has long, fiat leaves with 
wavy, crinkled edges. These grow in a 
basal rosette like the dandelion. A less- 
tasty relative, the common dock, has 
large oval or heartshaped leaves with 
reddish veins. In hot weather a tali spire 
develops from the center of the rosettes, 
with leaves scattered up its length at in- 
tervals. The flowers are smali and look 
like clusters of green grain on the spire. 
At this stage the leaves are tough and 
acid-tasting, but earlier (or when they re- 
cover after cutting) they make a delight- 
fully tart vegetable. Cook and serve like 
dandelion greens. 

There are few plants with the paper ef- 
fect of the leaves of curly dock, or the jag- 
ged appearance of dandelion. In fact, all 
the plants in this list are distinctive 
enough so they quickly become familiar 
old friends. 

Three. A surprising addition, perhaps, 
is this next plant — at least, to those who 
have untangled its burrs from a horse's 
manę, a dog's ears, or their own sweat- 
ers. This plant is the burdock, Arctium — 
so-called because it looks a bit like com¬ 
mon dock with burrs. A coarse plant, 
with large oblong or heart-shaped leaves, 
it may grow to six feet or morę in height. 

If you have merely stripped a burdock 
leaf from its stem and then sniffed the bit¬ 
ter rankness of the bruised tissues, you'll 
swear that anybody who ate the plant 
would have to be nigh onto starvation. 
Snip those leaves when tiny and still 
tightly curled, however, and there's 
scarcely a hint of that bitterness; just a 
wild, earthy smell. Boil these little two- 
inch sprouts in twice their volume of 
water for a couple of minutes to remove 
the scent, then change the water and boil 
again. Drained and buttered, they're de- 
lightful. 

Nor is that all. Dig down in the earth 
until you exhume the long tap root. Peel 
and discard its tough outer skin, cook and 
serve the core like parsnips or carrots — 
and you'11 know why our common, 
scraggly old burdock with the pinkish- 
purple flowers is actually raised as a veg- 
etable in Asia. 

Four. If you search in somewhat the 
same locality — wastelands where there 
is plenty of sunshine — you'11 find one of 
the most delicious weeds of all. Some- 
times called lamb's-quarters, or, less ele- 
gantly, pigweed, this plant is a first 
cousin to our cultivated spinach. Gar- 
deners may refer to it as goosefoot, from a 
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resemblance of the leaves to the webbed 
foot of a goose. Botanists honor this re¬ 
semblance, too, with the scientific name 
of Chaenopodium — which, sensibly 
enough, is translated "goosefoot." 

Actually, the leaves may have many 
shapes. Some are irregular, a bit like a leg 
of lamb, while those near the top of the 
stem may be long and thin, like slender 
ovals. No matter what the leaf shape, 
however, the foliage is covered with a 
distinctive whitish pebbling, like grains of 
powder. Even the inconspicuous 
greenish flowers, although lacking petals, 
are powdered and granular. 

Lamb's-quarters begins its growth early 
in Spring and continues all Summer. 
When young — say, six inches tali — the 
whole plant is tender and edible. Later, 
around blossoming time, the lower sec- 
tions become woody, but the upper 
portions are still mighty tasty. No bitter- 
ness here; just cook briefly until tender in 
enough water to do the job — or use the 
raw leaves in a tossed salad. Collect the 
tiny seeds, too; they make great winter 
birdfood — or crush them to give a nut- 
like taste to flour. 

Pigweed — or lamb's-quarters, or 
goosefoot or whatever you cali it — is 
every bit as good as spinach. Before you 
serve it to your guests, however, better 
doctor its name a bit. Peg and I freeze 
many pints of it each year; then, knowing 
how people may feel about eating com- 
rnon weeds, we proudly present it, but- 
tered and seasoned and salt-porked, as 
"Green Mountain Spinach." 

George and Ruth Strickholm, our 
neighbors up the road, became converted 
to lamb's-quarters several years ago. 
Now, if you wander through their gar¬ 
den, you may be due for a surprise. 
There, carefully tended and dutifully cul- 
tivated, are three or four rows of pigweed. 

Five. Look around backyards, too, for 
the common plantain, Plantago. The 
hardy little weed may grow on the 
scuffed-up surface of a playground, the 
forgotten soil of a vacant lot, or even in 
your lawn. Its rounded leaves with their 
stringy ribs that tend to parallel each 
other remind you of a child's drawing of a 
leaf. The leaves grow in a rosette from a 
fibrous root, and surround one or two 
slender spikes that bear the tiny, compact 
greenish flowers. 

Old plantain leaves are tough and 
tasteless, but the smaller ones — about 
the size of the bowl of a soupspoon — 
make fine eating. Delicate in flavor, they 
can be wilted down, steamed, or even cut 
up raw into salads. A friend of minę is so 
fond of plantain that he and his wife go 


out and harvest a mess o' greens each 
Saturday before they all get sheared off 
by the lawnmower. 

Six. Nettles. That's right — nettles. 
There are several kinds, mostly bearing 
the scientific name Urtica — which, pre- 
dictably, means "I sting." Nettles bear 
their leaves in opposite twos along the 
stem, rather than alternately at intervals. 
The leaves are pointed, fairly broad and 
toothed along their edges. Greenish 
flowers occur in strings or clusters that 
droop from the angle where a branch 
meets the stem. Put on your gloves and 
look for these plants around old build- 
ings, farmyards and roadsides from May 
to September. 

The problem with nettles is that they 
are covered with tiny, hollow, glasslike 
hairs with a fragile tip. Within the hairs is 
a watery, irritating fluid. When you brush 
against the tip, it breaks, and the jagged 
edge of the hair acts like a hypodermic 
needle, giving you an unscheduled shot 
in the arm — or other portion of your 
anatomy. So, if in doubt as to whether 
you have a nettle or not, merely brush 
against it — but don't say I didn't warn 
you. 

Those delicate hairs wilt almost in- 
stantly at the first tough of steam or boil- 
ing water. The watery fluid is rendered 
harmless — and you've got one morę 
tasty dish of greens. One gentle hint, 
however — don't use nettles in raw 
salads! 

Seven. The next plant, wild mustard, 
travels by all sorts of names. Unless 
you're a specialist in such matters, the 
names make little difference. Cali them 
kale, if you like, or field cress, or rocket or 
just mustard. There are a number of 
species. 

Along with their domestic cousins, the 
tumip, radish, cabbage and cauliflower 
— the mustards bear smali flowers with 
four petals arranged in the form of a 
cross; hence the family name Cruciferae : 
the cross-bearers. Thousands of these yel- 
low flowers of wild mustard will tum a 
meadow to gold. 

One common mustard is called winter 
cress because it remains evergreen all 
year. Known scientifically as Barbarea vul- 
garis, it has a dark green rosette of 
rounded, irregular-shaped leaves in 
winter. You can find it in almost every 
field or overgrown garden. In growing 
season, new leaves appear and soon a 
branched spike zooms up from the center 
of the rosette — hence the name "yellow 
rocket." 

Gather those young green leaves in 


May or June and cook in two changes of 
water, if necessary, until the cabbagy 
flavor is tempered to your taste. Serve hot 
with butter, or cold with mayonnaise or 
dressing. Sizzle it in bacon fat, or snip it 
into a green salad. And cook up plenty of 
it; you'11 have the gratitude of the farmer 
who sees his hayfield growing up to 
rockets. 

Eight. Walk along the edge of those 
rocket-ridden fields, and chances are 
you'11 be wading through one of the most 
common of all ferns: the bracken, or 
brake, Pteńdium aquilinum. Do not try to 
eat it when it's fuli grown, as it's woody 
and tough. Besides, it's unwholesome 
enough to give you an outsized case of 
indigestion. In the juvenile stage, how- 
ever, it is delicious. 

Fems develop by unrolling in a struc- 
ture known as a crosier, or fiddlehead. 
The most sought-after fiddlehead is that 
of the Ostrich fern, Onoclea. Its crosier is 
coiled like a fiat snail-shell, about an inch 
in diameter, covered with papery-brown 
scales, and found in early Spring. The 
bracken fiddlehead comes along later, 
sometimes in successive crops as the 
roadsides and fences are mowed down so 
the dauntless plant must struggle up 
again. 

Bracken is easily identified, by the way: 
it stands tali, erect, three-branched. Its 
crosiers are three-parted, too, with each 
portion being a smaller fiddlehead on its 
own. The whole stalk bears a purplish- 
white powdery substance that easily 
wipes off with a wet cloth before cooking. 

Take the upper three or four inches of 
the tali stalk down to where it will snap 
off (hence the name "brake," or "break"), 
and cook it like asparagus. Use it like as¬ 
paragus, too: hot with butter or hollan- 
daise; cold with dressing. And if you 
don't think fiddleheads are worth the ef- 
fort, just see what you're asked to pay for 
fiddlehead salad in some fancy restau- 
rant. 

Ninę. If you've had a garden of your 
own, you probably me the day you met 
the purslane, Portulaca oleracea. Fleshy in 
appearance, with smali thick leaves and 
reddish stems, the purslane seems to rel- 
ish the hottest weather. Go out with a 
hoe and turn the sprawling plant over; its 
succulent tissues cling to life until the 
cooling rains save it, or until something 
presses one of its roots back into the 
ground — and there's your "pusley," 
growing all over again. 

Take the odd-looking plant, however, 
discard the roots and basal stem, and fry 
it up with bacon. Serve it creamed, butter 
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it up, or drape it with your favorite sauce. 
Its mild, delicate flavor is so tasty that you 
may relent, go back out to the garden and 
turn the pusley right-side up. 

Ten. The best of all I have saved until 
the last: the common milkweed. Few wild 
plants exceed it in value. During World 
War II its fluffy seeds were used for a 


while as fillers for life preservers and 
sleeping bags. A rubber substitute was 
created from its copious, milky sap. In 
addition, as a booklet issued to us in the 
service pointed out, milkweed is a valu- 
able food source in emergency. 

You do not need an emergency, how- 
ever, to enjoy Asclepias syriaca. With its 
large, oval, downy leaves and sweet- 


smelling clusters of pinkish blossoms, it is 
a handsome addition to roadsides and 
fencerows over much of our northeast. 
Break off the early sprouts as they first 
poke up through the soil in May and 
June, cook them in just enough water to 
cover — and you can scratch asparagus 
off your grocery list for a month. La ter, as 
unsympathetic roadside crews clip the 
foliage, a whole new set of sprouts pokes 
up — and you're back in tasty milkweed 
greens again. 

It's the flower heads and those warty 
seedpods that are the real delicacies, 
however. Break off the flower heads 
when they're budded and about as big as 
the end of your thumb. Pick the develop- 
ing pods when they are the size of your 
little finger. Dip them, one by one, in a 
thick batter and fry in deep fat. You'11 
hardly believe your taste. Doubtless 
you'11 do as Peg and I did right after our 
first meal of milkweed pods: we went out 
and picked a bucketful for the freezer. 

Weil, there they are: ten tasty treats. 
You'11 find their domestic counterparts on 
the shelves and in the bins, suitably 
labeled to persuade you they're farm 
fresh, peak of the crop and crammed with 
zest. But they can be no zestier than the 
wild ones you pick for yourself — with 
the added bonus of a little fresh air and 
exercise in the bargain. 

And what's morę, the whole affair may 
turn out to be a new taste experience for 
you, too. 













For adult students , 
it's a mat ter of degrees 

At GoddartPs ADP 


By Judith Edwards 
Photographed by Clemens Kalischer 


C hairs scraped and lunch trays rat- 
tled as the college dining room came 
to life for the noon rush. Groups of 
people gathered at the long tables and the 
room was cleared at once as a wheelchair 
was pushed into place. A quiet, gray- 
haired woman and a red-bearded young 
man took tums helping Joe Prezioso, who 
is confined to the wheelchair as a result of 
cerebral palsy. Other students at the table 
chatted with each other but then them- 
selves became quiet as they listened to Joe 
— whose labored speech, they had 
learned over the past year, was well 
worth making an effort to understand. 

Joe is about to receive his Bachelor of 
Arts degree after spending three years 
studying in the Adult Degree Program of 
Goddard College. Goddard is an experi- 
mental school offering a wide rangę of 
undergraduate and graduate programs 
and located on 450 acres of rolling mead- 
ow and woodland in Plainfield, Vermont. 
Fourteen years ago, ADP enrolled its first 
19 students. Today there are 400 students 
in the program, many of them Vermon- 
ters. 

Like all students here, Joe came to dis- 
cover his own interests and to develop his 
own abilities. For three years he came to 
Plainfield every six months for a two 
week "residency" at the College. During 
each of these intense periods he planned 
a comprehensive, six month study project 
which he then carried out at home under 
faculty supervision after the residency 
was over. His projects grew out of his in¬ 
terests. He did not have to follow a 
prescribed curriculum. Once he studied 
geology, another time transitions in 
American literaturę. Still another time he 
wrote short stories. Finally, as his 
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graduating project in ADP, he researched 
American culture of the 1930s and wrote a 
long epic poem about the period. Along 
the way to his degree he filed a petition 
for credit on the basis of life experience 
prior to enroliing at Goddard — and got a 
year's worth of advanced standing in the 
program. When Joe was at home study- 
ing, he and his advisor corresponded at 
least once a month. He sent work and his 
advisor wrote back with criticism and, as 
often, encouragement. At the end of the 
six months Joe returned to Plainfield, re- 
ported on his project, received a semes- 
ter's credit, and planned another. 

Jacąueline de Saenz is another kind of 
ADP student. Every six months Jackie 
flies into New York from her home in 
Mexico City, meets friends who are also 
coming back to the residency, and drives 
up to Plainfield with them. Her special 



passion is pre-Columbian culture, espe- 
cially the Mayans of ancient Mexico. 
What brought her to ADP and what 
keeps her coming back? "My children 
had all grown up and I wanted a profes- 
sion," she explains. "But in my country I 
had no credibility without a degree. Now 
people are beginning to listen to me. 
From here I want to go to graduate 
school. I want to be recognized as a cul- 
tural anthropologist and Goddard is mak- 
ing that possible." She chose ADP be- 
cause of its special combination of inde¬ 
pendent study and intense face-to-face 
contact in a residency. "I learn as much 
from the people I meet here as I do from 
the faculty. And Pm a shy person. If ADP 
was just independent study I would 
never have come out of my shell. Each 
time I come back here, I have to present 
what Pve learned to other students and 


faculty. It's madę me confident of my 
work in a way I couldn't have been 
otherwise." Needless to say, Jackie's 
work in ADP has madę her fluent in both 
spoken and written English. 

Like Jackie, many students come to the 
ADP at points of transition in their lives. 
They have to be at least 21, but a number 
are in their 50s and 60s — and one 
woman enrolled at 81. It isn't unusual to 
overhear students speak of ADP as "their 
turn" to go to college, now that their 
children have finished. Or to hear one 
man talking with another about the 
gambie he took in coming back to college 
while struggling to support his family — 
so that one day he can do the kind of 
work he wants to do. 

The most intriguing part of this inde¬ 
pendent study program is the residency. 
There are sixteen of them spread 















throughout the year, each with 50 to 60 
students. Thus new students can enroll in 
virtually any month that is coiwenient for 
them. During the first of the two weeks 
on campus, returning students present 
the results of their six-month studies: a 
woman used her own court case in sex 
discrimination as a six-month study and 
presented it to a group of faculty and stu¬ 
dents as to a jury; a man studied the form 
of psychotherapy known as psychosyn- 
thesis and offered a workshop in its 
techniques; a graduating student wrote a 
play and directed a performance using 
other students and faculty as her cast. 
Throughout the first week, as well, the 
faculty conduct seminars: "Myth and 
Literaturę in Post-Modern Conscious- 
ness," "Darwin, Piaget, and Kohlberg: A 
Developmental Paradigm," "Women in 
Photography," "Drawing Workshop," 
"Contemporary Politics," and the like. 

By the end of the week people feel com- 
fortable with one another. The past 
semester's projects are finished. Students 
and faculty have written their detailed 


evaluations of the semester's work — 
Goddard has no grades — and the next 
phase of the residency begins. In three 
days of intensive private interviews with 
the faculty, students sort out what study 
projects they would next like to under- 
take and which faculty are most appro- 
priate to supervise them. Early in the sec- 
ond week they are assigned their ad- 
visors. Each faculty member works with 
8-10 students, and the task for the few 
days that remain is to make each study 
project workable — broad and rich 
enough to sustain six months of steady 
interest, focussed enough to produce 
concrete results. Finally, on the last night 
of the residency, there is a graduation 
ceremony. After all the intensity of the 
past two weeks, it is a festive time. Each 
graduation is planned by the finishing 
students, and each is different. A recent 
one was held in the sunny stone-walled 
rosę garden near the Manor, which is the 
center of ADP activities. 

Everyone seems to agree about the im- 
portance of the residency to the ADP. 


Tim Butz, a Vietnam veteran, wants to go 
to law school. He admits that when he 
came to Goddard, "ADP was a means to 
an end." But the residency changed all 
that. "Being here doesn't allow you to 
stay safe in your own little niche. There's 
an intense interchange between people 
you live with for two weeks and it's really 
changed my life. It's madę me morę toler- 
ant of people. I began to feel the need to 
do something morę personal. I dove into 
writing poetry about my experiences in 
the war with the zeal of an evangelist." 
He laughed and added, "When I came 
here, if anyone had told me that Pd be 
writing poetry by now, Pd have bopped 
him one. But here I am." 

With all its emphasis on growth and 
change, one might wonder just how 
academically sound ADP is. Chip John- 
stone came to Goddard several years ago 
from Reed College, and the University of 
Oregon where he had also taught adults. 
He is Acting Dean of the ADP this year, 
while Dick Herrmann, who normally fills 
the post, is on leave to teach fuli time in 
the program. Smiling a bit, Johnstone 
says, "Pm always baffled when that 
question comes up. With a program as 
well-tested as this one, you'd think it 
would be laid to rest by now. ADP is un- 
conventional, and people go through it 
for very individual reasons. Yet iPs elear 
that our students are also academically 
'respectable.' For instance, though we 
don't see ourselves as boot camp for 
graduate school, well over half of our 
graduates go on for advanced degrees 
and an enormous percentage gain en- 
trance to their first choice graduate pro¬ 
gram. Our alumni remain enthusiastic 
about ADP and insist that it has madę 
them morę confident in the 'real world.' " 

What accounts for the commitment that 
students display towards their indepen¬ 
dent study projects? Richard Hathaway, a 
veteran teacher of history and politics in 
ADP, puts it this way: "Robert Frost once 
declared that Goddard was a college 
where students could 'have it out with 
themselves/ And ADP is that arena as 
well. ADP students aren't here to do 
time; they choose to come. And the fac¬ 
ulty choose to teach in a yeasty, interdis- 
ciplinary modę. We enjoy helping stu¬ 
dents design projects that build skills and 
awarenesses and break down antiquated 
departmental lines." 

Johnstone continues: "Writing is the 
basie medium of communication in every 
study. Good writing is mostly a matter of 
good habit, and I've never seen a pro¬ 
gram develop the habit better than ADP. 
Beyond this, students are accountable for 
their work every semester in a rather 
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Study projects rangę froni Contemporary Politics 
to Abstract Drawing but the intention 
of the Goddard Program remains the same: 
students eam college degrees while building 
indwidual skills and awareness. 




unique way: they must present their 
findings orally to a group of students and 
faculty. This sequence of design, process, 
and conclusion develops students' 
abilities to work autonomously, to dis- 
cover interconnections, to communicate 
clearly, and to stand with confidence be- 
fore peers and faculty and account for 
what they have learned." Hathaway 
affirms these points: "The program is 
enormously supportive, but very de- 
manding as well. The multiple stimuli of 
starting residency, followed by consistent 
written interaction between faculty and 
student during those five months away 
from campus, followed by the intensity of 
return residency makes for a very special 
combination/' 

"Why can't all learning be done this 
way?" asked one woman who had come 
from a discouraging, nonindividualized 
experience at a large college. "Here I want 
to learn because it is something I choose 
to do myself — and in the process I learn 
all kinds of things and study many differ- 
ent subjects that didn't even interest me 
before." 

From essays to paintings to poems to 
workshops and a diversity of seminars, 
lectures, and presentations by faculty and 
students, the ADP at Goddard College 
might stand for "Against Duli Program- 
ming." In fact, for many adults aged 21 to 
81 who are returning to this oldest Ver- 
mont version of student-centered, low- 
residency college education, that is 
exactly what it does stand for. 
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Reality Education: 
Vermont's New Approach 

MIKĘ AUSTIN 


I n many school districts throughout the nation, commu- 
nities have been astounded to find that high school gradu- 
ates cannot accurately count change from a dollar or give direc- 
tions clearly — tasks which the community rightfully expects 
every high school graduate to be able to perform. 

For morę than two years educators throughout Vermont have 
been developing a new approach to teaching and learning. Test- 
ing and revising this approach has not been easy from either 
side of the desk, but this is the year the program goes into effect. 
With the implementation of its Basic Competency Program, 
Vermont moves into the forefront of elementary and secondary 
education in the nation. 

Quite a few students sitting in Vermont ninth grade class- 
rooms last Fali may never receive diplomas, not because they 
will drop out of school for financial or personal reasons but be¬ 
cause they have not yet mastered the basie skills identified in 
the competencies. 

For morę than two years the State Department of Education in 
Vermont has attempted to meet this problem head on. Esther 
Urie, the Language Arts Consultant, Robert Kenney, the Math- 
ematics Consultant, and James Lengel, the Social Studies Con¬ 
sultant, have held statewide meetings with elementary and sec¬ 
ondary teachers to formulate the basie competencies and to 
field-test them before they become mandatory for graduation in 
1981. 

Functional literacy is defined as the attainment of basie com¬ 
petency in six specific areas: listening, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, mathematics, and reasoning. In order to be functionally 
literate in contemporary society, a student is expected to acquire 
these skills before graduating. 

The Basics 

How will the program work? A student will have 13 years — 
from kindergarten to the twelfth grade — to achieve the com¬ 
petencies as well as the other requirements established by the 
State and the local districts. If a student is not able to achieve one 
or morę of the competencies because of identified limiting hand- 
icaps, he or she may be given a special multi-year program. 
"Let's face it," says Mrs. Mary Crandall, a seventh grade 
teacher for over 15 years, "we have been giving free diplomas. 
It's time we faced up to it/* 

Under the present guidelines, a student must be shown to 
have achieved and maintained the competencies, with several 
maintenance checks indicated on a Pupil Progress Record Form. 


"The sad fact," says Sister Shirley Davis, a high school teacher 
at Mount Saint Joseph Academy in Rutland for nearly 16 years, 
"is that some students have graduated without having mastered 
the skills of a normal sixth grader. In justice to the student, the 
school and society, we just can't allow that." 

In order to start solving the problem, the Pupil Progress Rec¬ 
ord Form will accompany a student from kindergarten to the 
twelfth grade. As the student goes from one grade to another or 
one school to another within the State, the card will go with him 
or her. The teacher can look at the card and see whether the 
student has achieved the required skill. The advantage is the 
immediate feedback. "You spend the first marketing period, 
now, trying to figurę out how much progress a child has madę," 
says Michele Sears, a fifth grade teacher in the Manchester 
school system. "With this system from the first day of class you 
can head a child in a specific direction." 

The student may master the competenceis any time from kin¬ 
dergarten on. The system will not require a massive testing in 
the twelfth grade. In Sister Shirley's opinion, "To test the stu¬ 
dent in the twelfth grade only would be unfair. Even though we 
may be talking about five or six students who might not pass, 
there should be time to put them into a tutorial program. If they 
still don't pass, the system has done all it can for them." 

Some of the skills involved in the competencies begin as early 
as kindergarten. Students entering kindergarten in Rutland, the 
second largest city in Vermont, have been asked questions 
about telling time, coin recognition, and counting from one to a 
hundred in the correct order. 

The Problems 

Sister Shirley does see some problems, however. "What con- 
cerns me under the present proposal is that each teacher can 
make up his or her testing. Anyone can make up a test that will 
allow all students to pass but that is not going to make the com¬ 
petencies mean something. Quite a few of us really wished for 
some kind of standardized test either from the State or the 
school district. For example, the whole Rutland Supervisory 
District might take one test madę by one source and take it on 
the same day yearly. Then there would be some kind of stan¬ 
dard to go by." 

Does that mean it should be a uniform State test? Not if Mrs. 
Crandall has her way. "Many of us had experiences with the 
Regents Exams in New York State, and we didn't dare teach 
anything else but what the Regents might ask; so I wouldn't 
want one uniform State test." 

The State has defined the basie skills and has provided sample 
materials which serve as guidelines for assessing the compe¬ 
tency of students. Most of the supervisory unions have de- 
veloped uniform materials which are being used in assessing all 
students within that union to insure that the same standard is 
used throughout. It is up to each district to decide when and 
how to teach these skills and when and how to determine if they 
have been learned. 

The Advantages 

Are there advantages to the new competencies? "Very 
definitely," according to Helen Chioffi, a fifth grade teacher in 
the Rutland School System. "If for no other reason than plan- 
ning curriculum, it tells a teacher where to start and what to 
work on." And it may have some other benefits. Each teacher 
should know not only what to stress but when to stress basie 
concepts. Should a child have to transfer with his family to 
another part of the State he would not be taught something he 
already knew, as can often take place now. 

The competencies are helping to pinpoint some weaknesses 
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and also have another advantage of which teachers are not at 
first aware. According to Michele Sears, the fifth grade teacher 
at Manchester, 'The slow learner should succeed. The educable 
mentally retarded children will soon be found in the normal 
school system with the concept of 'mainstreaming.' They 
should be able to pass these competencies." For the slow 
learner, then, it could provide an incentive. 

For some teachers the program may demand a change of time 
allocation and will involve revised record keeping. Some 
schools are establishing special times for formal testing of the 
competencies; others are leaving it to the discretion of the indi- 


vidual teachers as to when to incorporate the testing into their 
schedules. In assessing at the fifth grade level, Helen Chioffi 
found the testing time consuming. "Do you have any idea of 
how long it takes each individual child to count from one to one 
hundred for you, especially if you have 25 kids or morę?" 

Will the Vermont Basic Competency Program help? The 
majority answer seems to be "yes." It will require students to 
achieve functional literacy; problem areas will be identified early 
and the student will have opportunities to achieve basie skills. 
As one Vermont fifth grade teacher said about the competen¬ 
cies, "They are a terrific start." c O? 


YERMONT PROGRAM of BASIC COMPETENCIES 


READING 


1. Given materiał written in manuscript and 
in cursive forms, the student will demonstrate 
ability to read both forms. 

2. Given a list of high freąuency words, the 
student will identify them with 80% accuracy. 

3. Given a list of words vital to safety, in- 
cluding road and traffic signs, the student will 
identify them with 80% accuracy. 

4. Given informational materiał suited to 
the practical needs and interests of the stu¬ 
dent, the student will read the materiał and 
demonstrate ability to use such materiał by re- 
sponding in writing with at least 80% accuracy 
to sets of questions based on at least three cat- 
egories of these informational sources: the 
local newspaper; the Vermont Fish and Gamę 
laws; the Motor Vehicle Department Driver's 
Manuał; first aid and safety handbooks; train, 
piane, and bus schedules; recipes. 

5. Given unfamiliar materiał, the student 
will demonstrate ability to get pronunciation 
and meaning of new words by using word at- 
tack skills, structural analysis, and context. 

6 . Given directions to get specific informa- 
tion, the student will demonstrate, in writing, 
ability to use the library and resource materiał 
by responding with 80% accuracy to sets of 
ąuestions in at least three of the following cat- 
egories, one of which will be the library: dic- 
tionaries, telephone directories, encyclopedi- 

lW|' as, almanacs, library. 

7. Given directions to read and summarize 
jiuplt’ short factual articles, the student will respond 

/ by writing a brief summary which includes a 
main idea and at least three supporting state- 

j^l ments - 

\ 8 . Given materiał of his/her own choosing, 

the student will read aloud with clarity and 
"i emphasis, informally, to a smali group. 


WRITING 


1. The student will write all required mate- 
■ rial, including signature, legibly in manuscript 
| and cursive. 

2. Given a list of words which are com- 
monly misspelled, the student will spell them 

ł with 80% accuracy. 


I 








& 


3. Given materiał to copy, the student will 
do so with no errors or omissions. 

4. Given directions to write a message re- 
lated to his/her own interests and environ- 
ment, the student will write a message that 
will be elear to the receiver and will contain no 
morę than 2 grammatical or mechanical errors. 




5. Given forms such as application blanks 
and order forms, the student will complete 
them correctly and neatly with no errors and 
with no omissions of essential information. 

6 . Given directions to write a friendly letter, 
to fold it correctly, and to address the en- 
velope, the student will do so, using correct 
form and having no morę than two 
grammatical or punctuation errors. 

7. Given directions to write a business let¬ 
ter, to fold it and to address the envelope, the 
student will do so with no errors in form, 
grammar, or punctuation. 

8 . Given directions to select a topie of in- 
terest or importance to him/her, including per- 
sonal opinion, to write in complete sentences, 
to use the dictionary as needed to check spell- 
ing, and to proofread carefully, the student 
will write one page of organized materiał with 
a total of no morę than five errors in grammar, 
usage, spelling, and punctuation. 

SPEAKING 

1. Given a choice of familiar geographic lo- 
cations, the student will give elear and accurate 
directions for reaching the selected location. 

2. Given directions to explain a process, 
make a report, or express an opinion, the stu¬ 
dent will do so, demonstrating organization, 
sequence, clarity, and accuracy. 

3. Given a simulated situation, the student 
will demonstrate ability to answer a business 
telephone correctly and to take a message. 

4. Given a simulated situation, the student 
will demonstrate ability to get information or 
assistance by using the telephone. 

5. Given simulated situations, the student 
will demonstrate ability to introduce himself/ 
herself and others. 

6 . Given a job interview situation, the stu¬ 
dent will respond to questions about his/her 
qualifications, experiences, and interests and 
will ask relevant questions. 

7. Given informal discussion situations, the 
student will participate, listening to others, 
making suitable responses, and speaking 
loudly and clearly enough to be heard by all 
with whom he/she is communicating. 

LISTENING 

1. Given orał directions to do a task involv- 
ing at least three steps, the student will listen 
to the directions once and follow them with 
100 % accuracy. 

2. Given a listening situation in which the 


student hears a story, he/she will retell the 
significant events sequentially, either orally or 
in written form. 

3. Given a elear, concise orał presentation 
containing several important facts, the student 
will summarize orally or in written form the 
essential details of the presentation. 

MATHEMATICS 

The pupil will: 

1. Count from 1-100 orally. 

2. Write numerals from 1-100. 

3. Write the English word names for num¬ 
erals 1-100. 

4. Tell time. 

5. Read a Celsius scalę thermometer. 

6 . Interpret a bar graph. 

7. Use metric prefixes correctly when using 
metric units. 

8 . Measure length in metric units. 

9. Measure capacity (volume) in metric 
units. 

10. Measure mass (weight) in metric units. 

11. Give names and values of U.S. coins. 

12. Write amounts of money. 

13. Make change. 

14. Identify the symbols: +, —, X, -K 

15. State addition facts. 

16. State multiplication facts. 

17. Find sums. 

18. Find differences. 

19. Find produets. 

20. Find quotients. 

21. Find percents. 

22. Find equivalent decimals. 

23. Find equivalent percents. 

24. Show fractions as division. 

25. Find fractional parts. 

REASONING 

The components of the reasoning process are: 
(1) Problem solving is the ability to identify a 
problem, suggest possible causes, propose 
Solutions and predict consequences of those 
Solutions. (2) Classification and organization 
address abilities to group objects, ideas and 
concepts, to sequence and in doing that to dis- 
tinguish between factual data and opinion. (3) 
The ability to make reasoned judgments in- 
volves one's capabilities to review and sum¬ 
marize information and take a defendable po- 
sition; and to understand the views, reasons, 
and conclusions of others. (4) Research skills 
involve the use of commonly available sources 
to gather and organize information. 
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POST BOY 


women from every corner of Vermont assembled at Vennont 
College in Montpelier at a Women's Town Meeting which 
elected national delegates, took part in 16 workshops and heard 
an address by Frances "Sissy" Farenthold, now president of 
Wells College. The meeting, which included registrants from 16 
to 76, farm women, Ph.D.'s, homemakers and executives, work- 
ing women and students, was the first in the nation, though ul- 
timately every other State held a conference in preparation for 
the much-publicized national convention. (But isn 7 t that just 
like Yermont?) 


To take the chill off a cool evening, friend Bill Elgood of Flint, 
Mich. writes to tell us of his invention, "Yermont Coffee." 

"Last spring a friend mentioned he wanted some Irish cof¬ 
fee, " Elgood writes. "Not having the necessary ingredients, but 
with a supply of excellent Island Pond mapie syrup on hand, I 
concocted the drink. In a large winę glass: 

1 teaspoon of freeze-dried instant coffee 
1 generous tablespoon of Yermont mapie syrup 
1 good dollop of Scotch. 

Fili the glass with boiling water and stir. 

"By the way, it won't work with synthetic syrup," Elgood 
concludes. "The artificial flavor breaks down and the drink be- 
comes simply a waste of good whiskey!" But with the real thing, 
it's supposed to be superb. For our part, we'll just have to take 
that report on faith. It's been years sińce we've touched a drop 
of instant coffee. 

The most unusual and probably the most populous meeting of 
women ever held in Vermont happened last Winter as the 
state's prelude to the U.S. International Women's Year Confer¬ 
ence which was held in Houston, Texas. Morę than 1,000 


This magazine's junior senior editor (in years, he's a mere 38) 
has just been named a college president. In another State. 
H. Nicholas Muller, recently director of the Living-Learning 
Center at the University of Yermont and editor of the Yermont 
Histońcal Society Quarterly, is the new president of Colby- 
Sawyer College in New London, N.H. 

No stranger to the granite State (a misnomer for New Hamp- 
shire that Yermont has been modestly overlooking for years) 
Muller is a graduate of Dartmouth and a former UYM associate 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. He insists that he will 
keep close ties to Vermont, however, and all of us at Yermont Life 
who have worked with him very much hope he can. 

Speaking of New Hampshire, we briefly considered placing a 
portion of that state's real estate on the cover of this very issue. 
The photograph, which appears on page 23, could have a New 
Hampshire background. (It also could have a Yermont back- 
ground: it's difficult to judge the angle as the canoeists head 
down the river.) It is also probably true that much of the story of 
"Spring Comes to the Connecticut River" takes place in territory 
claimed by our neighbor to the east. The actual border linę be- 
tween the two States follows the Iow water mark on the western 
bank of the Connecticut and as the Ecology class madę their 
trek, they undoubtedly meandered between the two. (No harm 



Participants gather at Yermont College for a Women's Town Meeting , the first such euent held in the nation. Photograph by Mańon Ettlinger. 
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done, of course, but had we allowed the slightly suspect 
photograph to grace our cover, our good friends at New Hamp- 
shire Profiles magazine would never let us live it down.) 

Up in the Air, Edith Burns of Bennington. And congratulations! 
Mrs. Burns, who was bom the year the Wright Brothers madę 
their first successful manned flight in Kitty Hawk, N.C., re- 
cently passed her own FAA examination and has received a pri- 
vate airplane pilot's license. At age 74, she may be the oldest 
person to accomplish the achievement in the history of Vermont 
aviation. She also could be among the most enthusiastic. "I just 
thought I wanted to do something besides bowl," said Mrs. 
Burns, who swims in the summer and is active in church work 
the year round. 

Much excitement has been reported to us from the Sinow farm 
in Morrisville where, according to Jean Latham of Barre who re- 
cently visited her friends there, sons Mark and Mathew have 
decided to join family operations. The Sinows subsequently 
decided to expand and they have started the only family-owned 
milk processing plant in the State. 

The Sinows are the family that inscribed the word "shalom" 
on their barn and it is still surprising the traveller along Route 
100 as unexpectedly — and invitingly — as it has been for the 
past 12 years. 

It started as a joke by son Mark who was then a high schód 
student. He painted the huge Hebrew letters on a wali soon to 
be repainted. It was going to be covered, but the morę the fam¬ 
ily thought about the message, the morę it seemed to express 
their feelings about wishing their neighbors peace, about being 
Jews and being farmers. 

Over the years hundreds of visitors have stopped, attracted 
by the sign. They have enjoyed a warm welcome, a tour of the 
42-Holstein dairy farm and, with a bit of luck and good timing, a 
glass of fresh milk and a piece of Ruth Sinow's coffee cake. 

We mentioned in this column last Winter that Vermont Attor- 
ney General M. Jerome Diamond received a parking ticket on 
his automobile — license piąte "5." We said that spotting that 
ticket didn't make us feel smug, but it did make us feel good. 

Weil, now we don't even feel so good any morę. The Attomey 
General was 45th among many to tell us license piąte "5" 
doesnT belong to him. (It belongs to State Auditor of Accounts 
Alexander Acebo who told us he hasn't received a parking ticket 
in his recent memory). Mr. Diamond says h ehas received an oc- 
casional parking ticket in his time, but not on Mr. Acebo's au¬ 
tomobile. 

And so it looks like we owe apologies all around. (But if some 
mischievous typesetter switched numbers on us last issue, we 
wish him a long and eventful life of parking tickets, moving 
violations and other assorted inconveniences.) 

Reinold Sirjane of Cuttingsville reminds us, and rightfully so, 
that any article on competitive cross-country skiing (see "The 
Brattleboro Conspiracy," Winter 1976) is not really complete 
without a mention of Mikę Gallagher who currently teaches 
physical education at the Rochester, Vt. high school. Gallagher 
was a top cross-country skier in the United States for a number 
of years and won most major races here and in Europę. Today 
he promotes the sport by offering clinics on waxing, running, 
biking and training and is recognized as an authority in the 
field. 

We wouldn't want to close this column without mentioning that 
some of the pleasures extolled in this issue are accompanied by 


dangers as well. The danger weTe thinking of specifically, in 
reference to the articles "Headed 'Round the Mountain" (page 
2) and "Spring Comes to the Connecticut" (page 22) is that of 
hypothermia or exposure. Both articles deal with a vigorous 
outdoor activity — one in snów and the other in sun and rain — 
but the risk in both is identical. Being exposed to the elements 
without proper precautions or supervision is extremely risky 
and while Vermont has highly trained professional and volun- 
teer forces in cases of emergency, the warning is to watch out. 

Marjorie Ryerson tells of one canoeist on a trip with the Ecol- 
ogy class down the Connecticut who had inadequate rain gear 
to deal with a late Spring storm. She suffered hypothermia and 
had to be aided by two fishermen who helped put her in their 
car with the heater on until she recovered. She was struck with 
the malady despite moderate temperatures. 

Eve Shakespeare wams would-be skiers around Mount 
Mansfield that the trek requires considerable endurance and ex- 
pertise. Ski rescue squads warn that any cross-country skiing 
should be done in groups of two or morę — no matter what the 
temperatures or how familiar the terrain. 



AMATEUR SUGAR MAKER 

by Noel Perńn 


Special Spring 
Half-Price Sale 


The author of the 
highly-praised column, 
"Part-Time Farmer" 
(page 56) has written a 
little gem of a book (104 pages, 
hardbound and illustrated) on his 
sugaring operation in Thetford, Vt. 
In this special offer to reduce our 
inventory, Amateur Sugar Maker 
is being offered for only $2.25. 

Order while supplies last. 
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UP ATTIC: 

The Springfield Dolłs 

Written and photographed by Ellison and Frank Lieberman 


F or untold centuries little girls have 
played with dolls, some sophisticated 
in appearance, others downright crude. 
They were usually floppy or stiff crea- 
tures which might sit up, if properly 
managed and spoken to firmly, but much 
preferred to be cradled in little girls' arms. 
But in 1873, a young Vermonter changed 
dolls forever by making one whose arms 
and legs could be bent into natural po- 
sitions which the doli would then hołd 
until moved to a different pose. They 
could sit in a chair, or stand upright all by 
themselves — they could even stand on 
their heads! 

This amazing accomplishment was 
achieved by patented mortise-and-tenon 
friction joints in the shoulders, elbows, 
hips and knees. The dolls could be put 
into endless poses and though smali — 
10, 15 or, rarely, 18 inches high — they 
proved understandably popular with 
children. 

The doll's inventor, Joel Ellis, was bom 
in Barnard, Vermont, in 1830. When he 
was only 12 years old his mother died and 
he went to live with three of her brothers 
in the Springfield area. One of them. 
Daniel Woodbury, was a skilled mech- 
anic, and when he moved to Rochester, 
N.Y., young Ellis went with him. There 
he learned the mechanic's trade and de- 
veloped the inventiveness and initiative 
that characterized his life. 

In 1885 he married a Rochester girl and 
a year or two later returned to Spring¬ 
field. His first invention and patent was 
for a new process to manufacture splint 
farm-baskets — an item which had previ- 
ously been hand-made and greatly in 
demand. To produce and sell these bas- 
kets the firm of Ellis, Britton & Eaton was 
formed in Springfield in 1858. 

From farm baskets the young company 
branched out into toy carts, sturdy, nicely 
madę, brightly painted and varnished. 
These were so well received that other 
children's items soon followed; — toy 
wagons, doli carriages complete with 
fancy tops and a double handle at the 
back. They produced the first baby car¬ 
riages in the country (Calvin Coolidge 
was wheeled about in one of the Spring¬ 
field "baby cabs" as they were known). 



These Springfield dolls were far morę oersatile 
than their other wooden predecessors. They could 
bend arms and legs, sit, stand and pose. 

children's pianos, violin and guitar cases, 
sleds, sleighs and express wagons. 

Despite a disastrous flood in 1869, the 
linę of toys was extended to include log 
cabins, fence rails, and doli fumiture of 
all kinds. From making dolls' fumiture it 
was a natural step for Ellis to devise his 
wonderful doli. 

Except for metal hands and feet, the 
Ellis dolls were madę entirely of mapie. 
The arms, legs and bodies were tumed on 
lathes and put together with Steel pins. 
The heads were formed from a błock of 
mapie, steamed, then pressed into shape 
by Steel dies under hydraulic pressure, 
and glued to the neck by means of a 
tenon turned on the body. 

A crew of 40 men did this preliminary 
work, while 20 women tended to as- 
sembling the dolls, painting the hair, eyes 
and eyebrows, coloring lips and cheeks. 
The metal feet were dipped in black paint 
to color the shoes. All Ellis dolls had black 
boots. Ellis's remarkable dolls were sold 
Wholesale at $9, $10.50, and $13.50 per 
dozen, depending on size. The same 
dolls today sell for well over $200 apiece, 
even in poor condition! 

Despite their popularity with children. 


the dolls were manufactured for just one 
year. Herbert Ellis, one of Joel's sons has 
written that some hundreds of dozens of 
dolls were manufactured and sold, but 
"the reception of the dolls by the trade, 
while generous, was not sufficient to in- 
spire confidence in its futurę and caused 
the company to abandon its manufacture 
and no morę were ever madę." 

This was not, however, the end of 
doll-making in Springfield. In 1879 Henry 
Mason and Lukę Taylor began to man¬ 
ufacture a wooden doli with ball-and- 
socket joints, stronger and morę durable 
than the Ellis dolls. And in 1881 they 
patented a neck-joint which allowed the 
head to turn. 

In an interview, many years ago, 
Henry Taylor, Luke's son, said, "The 
heads were madę of wood covered by a 
pastę madę of rye flour, glue, rosin and 
plaster of Paris. The pastę was rolled out 
with a rolling pin and cut out with a 
round cookie cutter. Two of the circles 
were used for each head, one being put 
into each half of the mold." 

Taylor said that he had no recollection 
of any dolls having been madę in Spring¬ 
field other than the Joel Ellis and the 
Mason & Taylor dolls. There is some con- 
fusion about this sińce several Springfield 
men patented some features of a wooden 
doli: 

Frank Martin, inventor and associated 
with the original Ellis venture, patented 
hemispherical joints and spring shoulder 
fastenings. 

George Sanders, fumiture dealer, un- 
dertaker and cabinet maker, patented 
ball-and-socket joints. 

Lukę Taylor, an extraordinary crafts- 
man, devised the moveable head which 
the firm of Mason & Taylor patented. 

C. C. Johnson, something of an inven- 
tor, was granted a patent for a composi- 
tion head molded on a wooden core. 

What is important to know is that ex- 
cept for the Ellis doli and a few rare dolls 
produced by Frank Martin, all the above 
patents were used by Mason & Taylor in 
producing their blue-booted dolls. 

Between them, Ellis, Britton & Eaton 
and Mason & Taylor madę thousands of 
wooden dolls which were sold all over 
the country. This being so, collectors are 
understandably surprised that so few are 
now to be found. One explanation was 
given by an elderly Springfield lady. 

"Since the dolls were wooden, and 
hard," she said, "they madę too strenu- 
ous playthings for naughty children who 
used to whack each other over the head 
with them. So horrified mothers seized 
the dolls and put them in the stove! This 
may account for their scarcity." c On 
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Save the Opera! 

By Seventh and Eighth Grade Students 
OF THE SPAULDING GrADED SCHOOL 

Photographed by Suzanne Opton 


//Qave the Opera House!" The ery 
I was first raised in Barre, Vermont 

I on January 18, 1898. That night, the old 
I City Hall and Opera House burned. The 
\ gutted structure could not be saved. But 
[ the community raised $65,550 and built a 

I new Civic Center — with an Opera 
| House occupying its upper floors — by 

: il August of the following year. 

For the next 40 years, the Opera House 
: | served Barre's citizens as a cultural cen- 
: I ter. Its early decades saw a lively traffic; 

. j! performances included local productions, 

I I the latest plays from New York and Bos- 
j I ton, lecture series, recitals and concerts, 
.1 as well as the opera popular with the 

city's large Italian population. So many 
•Iwardrobe trunks crashed in and out of 
Jdressing roorns that a section of the 
. | wooden floor had to be replaced and rein- 
T forced with Steel. 


In the 1930s, as film and radio became 
the dominant forms of entertainment, the 
Opera House was converted to a movie 
theatre. With competition coming from 
other newer auditoriums, it was used less 
and less. Finally, in 1940, it was closed. 
Stripped of curtains, scenery, and seats, 
it stayed empty and was used ordy in the 
past 30 years as a vast storage room for 
the city's Christmas decorations. 

But the community spirit that raised 
the Opera House from ashes at the turn 
of the century has reawakened in recent 
years. In 1973 the building was placed on 
the National Register of Historie Places. 
With the structure secure from demoli- 
tion, a group of citizens began fund- 
raising efforts for restoration of the Opera 
House as a working theater. Although 


the goal of $650,000 has not been met, a 
second group of residents joined the ef- 
fort in January 1977. This new group had 
no skill in fund raising, no influence in 
government, and no special expertise. It 
did, however, have two important con- 
tributions: youth and energy. 

It was a group of schoolchildren, 
seventh and eighth graders at Barre's 
Spaulding Graded School. With a grant 
from the State Department of Education, 
teachers Linda Powell and Martha Rich 
initiated a project to document the history 
of the Barre Opera House. Students did 
research at the Barre Historical Society 
and interviewed people who remember 
the theater's heyday. Film maker Norman 
Bloom of East Calais worked with student 
film crews recording the melancholy im- 
agery of the present building and reereat- 
ing scenes of past performances. Stu- 


. 
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dents learned techniques of orał history, 
shooting, animating, developing, editing 
film, recording sound, and teaching 
others the same skills. 

The finał Super-8 film — the result of a 
fuli year's work and done largely after 
regular school hours — is called: "First It 
Bumed, and Then It Died," after a vote in 
which students chose the "most drama- 
tic" title. 

The film opens with animated titles 
against a backdrop showing a scalę model 
of the opera house, meticulously con- 
structed by two students over a six- 
month period. Subsequent footage shows 
interiors of the actual building, filmed 
and developed by other students, fol- 
lowed by a photo montage sequence and 
a re-creation of performances that might 
have appeared on the opera stage in years 
gone by. Dancers, jugglers, boxers and 
musicians appear in silhouette in the film, 
with background voices describing the 
activities. This part of the film is inten- 
tionally dream-like, as if to recreate the 
past while suggesting some promise for 
the futurę. 

Although the original purpose of the 
Barre Opera House film project was sim- 
ply historical documentation, the stu¬ 
dents have developed a larger aim. They 
see fuli restoration as their ultimate goal. 



This vision accompanied all their work. It 
is evident in the following descriptions, 
written by some project participants after 
their first visit to the Opera House. 

Boy it was weird! When you go in you think 
the roof is going to cave in on you. And what a 
waste. Somebody should use it for something 
besides sto ragę. 


But it was fun rummaging through the old 
junk lying on the floor. And it was fun going 
on the stage (I got a little carńed away and 
started tap dancing) and all those people that 
would be looking at you. 

Weil , if anybody is askingfor my opinion l'd 
say, "Fix it up into a theater: it would be 
worth it!" — Ken Dugan, Grade 7 



▲ 











As you en ter the Opera House, there is a 
door that says "Stage Entrance." The minutę 
you go up the stairs, it begins to smell musty 
and old. When you get to the top of the stairs 
there are rooms which are locked shut. They 
used to be dressing rooms for the stars zoho 
used to perform there. 

If you keep on uoalking, you will go out 
through the orchestra pit, which ends rightby 
the piano. If you stood by the piano , and 
looked at everything in front of you , you 
would almost feel as if you were a pianist who 
was bowing because of your great perform¬ 
ance. 

The minutę you get into the Opera House , 
you feel as though time has just taken you back 
about 80 years. You feel like you are going to a 
fancy bali or important meeting and you are 
dressed in your best long dress, and your hair 
is all done up. — Janet Bassett, Grade 8 



Ml 


Ellen's Dream 

The Opera House is the place Ellen went to 
become her fantasy , the girl in the velvet 
dress. And when she stepped out she was in 
her jeans and football shirt. And she'd go 
home and just lie on her bed, thinking about 
how nobody would get interested in restońng 
her Opera House. 

This Opera House was run-down with a 
musty and woodish smell. The rows and rows 
of velvet chairs were now plain wooden floor 
boards. The stage no longer had its old pizazz; 
it sat there making her think it was groaning, 
and zoishing for the old times. There were 
many abandoned dressing rooms off the hall 
which also had a lonely smell. 

The one thing that tickled Ellen s stornach 
with excitement was the stained glass win- 
dow. When the sun shone through, a rainbow 
of colors flourished in the room. 

The balcony let her look out over the town of 
Barre, which is very modern compared to the 
Opera House the way it used to be. 

Now without thought, Ellen had described 
her feelings about her belcrued Opera House. 
Now she wasnt sad anymore. For now her 
mood changed. She now wanted to rescue the 
Opera House. Now please help us carry out 
Ellen's dream. Thank you. 

— Kim Breer, Grade 8 

Right now, the Opera House is still si- 
lent, still cold and empty. But if you ask 
students about the project, they all agree: 
'Wre going to save the Opera House!" 
As a member of the Historical Society 
said to them, "Maybe you will be able to 
finish this work when you grow up." If 
so, the film project will have gone far 
beyond its documentary purpose. It will 
have fulfilled the real goal of studying 
history in the schools: presenting the best 
of the past by making it live again. c Co 


A re-enacted ballet performance — in silhouette — is part of 
the past brought to life (at left) in the students' film. 

At lozuer left, teacher Linda Powell appears with some of the film's crew. 









Our friend in Pomfret, 

something of a pagan at heart, celebrates a pleasant 



Written and photographed by Frank Lieberman 


How many and many a Spring has gone 
Since man first worshipped the sun at daum . . . 

T hus spoke our friend in Pomfret, quoting, or misąuoting, 
from some half-remembered verse and obviously under the 
benign influence of the lovely Spring morning on which we 
chanced to meet. We've known him to be taken this way before 
and sought to bring him gently back to earth with a cup of coffee 
at a nearby cafe but it didn't work. He was, as they say, into 
Spring. 

"Fascinating," he said, "all the ancient Spring myths and 
rituals, how similar they are in so many parts of the world and 
how they've survived and persisted even in our supposedly 
sophisticated lives." 

We disclaimed any knowledge or participation in such pagan 
goings on but he simply smiled and said, "What about May 
poles and spring garlands? What about Easter?" 

"Easter," we asked. "What about Easter?" 

"Weil, to begin with the name is as pagan as anything could 
be; 'Eostre' was the Anglo-Saxon goddess of Spring! As for the 
celebration itself, that had its origins thousands of years ago, 
back in the days of Babylon and Sumeria. They worshipped 
Tammuz, the god of Spring. Each Winter he died, they be- 
lieved, to be with Hat, goddess of the under world. In the fol- 
lowing Spring of course, he was resurrected by Ishtar — the 
earth mother — who would descend into the depths to bring 
him back to the people and thus ensure new crops and life for 
another year. 

"Centuries later the Greeks adopted the worship of Tammuz, 
changing his name to Adonis," our friend continued. He had 
obviously little unturned in researching this Spring subject. 
"Adonis is the Greek version of the semitic word Adon, which 
means "Lord," the title by which his worshippers addressed the 
god. The Greeks simply used the god's title for the name of their 
deity. Ishtar became Aphrodite, Ilat became Persephone. The 
rites may have varied, the names changed, but it remained the 
worship of a god who each year died and each year was rebom 
or resurrected for the benefit of mankind." 

Stunned by this display of esoterica we pressed our friend for 
the source of his knowledge. 'Traser's Golden Bough/' he said. 
"It was a long mud-season." 

Our friend in Pomfret has his own particular Spring rite, a 
Springfeast, he calls it, that takes place when five of his favorite 
commestibles appear in conjunction; when the first lettuce, as¬ 
paragus and radishes emerge from the earth, when the first 
trout are caught and when, as he puts it, "strawberries from 
some mysterious Paradise, remote and unknown, appear in the 
local markęts." 

This Springfeast is simplicity itself. Everything is prepared to 
enhance the natural flavors, untasted for a year. Except for 
freshly ground black pepper, no herbs or spices are used. 


You will need one good-sized trout per person, as much as¬ 
paragus as you wish or can come by, quite a few radishes, the 
very tenderest young lettuces, cream sauce, a couple of eggs, 
and strawberries to enjoy this festive rite. 

The Strawberries 

The berries are prepared first. Perhaps a quarter of them are 
partially crushed in sugar, the amount of sugar depending on 
the sweetness of your tooth. The rest of the berries are mbced in 
and left at room temperaturę until served. It helps to tum them 
once in a while when you have a free hand. 

The Sauce 

Next our friend makes a medium-thick cream sauce. The pro- 
portions are 2 tablespoons of butter, 2 tablespoons of flour to 1 
cup of milk and one quarter cup of heavy cream, salt and pepper 
to taste. When smooth the sauce is covered and kept warm on 
Iow heat. A couple of egg yolks are beaten and kept handy. One 
cup of sauce is generous for two servings, but not very. 

The Trout 

Each trout, cleaned, lightly salted inside and out, is placed on 
a piece of buttered aluminum foil. This is loosely wrapped 
around the fish (allowing space for the steam it will produce), 
the edges rolled tightly together and the ends twisted to prevent 
the steam from escaping. The wrapped trout are placed in a 
large baking pan and baked on the top rack of the oven at 400° 
for 15 or 20 minutes, depending on the size of the fish. Our 
friend thinks this is one of the very best ways to cook almost any 
fish. The result is tender and juicy. For the outdoorsman who 
relishes the taste of fish cooked fresh from the water this 
method works wonderfully well on a grill over hot coals. Our 
friend often seasons larger fish, such as bass, with herbs and 
slices of onion and celery. But not trout. 

The Asparagus and Radishes 

While the fish bakę, the asparagus should be trimmed and cut 
short. For this occasion only the very tenderest part of the stalk 
is used. The cleaned asparagus is spread in one layer in a large 
frying pan, given a sprinkle of salt and a quarter inch of water 
and cooked, covered, on fairly high heat until just barely done. 
The flavor of asparagus is at its best when slightly crisp. Drain 
them and put on a piąte in a warm oven. Wipe out the frying 
pan and add butter to melt. The quantity depends on your taste 
and how much asparagus you have for how many servings. 

Finally wash, trim and slice the radishes, allowing 3 or 4 per 
person. 

To Serue 

By now the trout should be ready. Unwrap them, pouring off 
the juice for soup, remove heads and tails and slide one onto 
each piąte. Skin them now, if you wish. Heat the butter in the 
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frying pan, let it brown slightly, roli the asparagus around in it 
to coat them thoroughly and place a portion on each piąte. 

Beat egg yolks into the warm sauce, get it nice and hot, and 
spoon the sauce onto each piąte between the fish and the as¬ 
paragus. Decorate the sauce with the sliced radishes and the 
feast is ready. The combination of cream sauce and radishes is 
delicious with the trout, the asparagus prefers the sauce all by 
itself. 

Our friend then serves the plainest of salads, the first garden 
lettuce, with a touch of salt and pepper and a dressing of noth- 
ing but pure olive oil; no vinegar, no lemon juice. // We're all 
conditioned to think of salad as needing oil and vinegar," says 
our friend, "but until you've left out the vinegar you've no idea 
how delectable lettuce can taste!" With the salad comes a long 


loaf of hot French bread and sweet butter which is left on the 
table to go with the berries. And for this occasion our friend says 
no cream with the berries, they cloy the palate; just fresh bread 
and sweet butter to elear the tastebuds for each fresh spoon ful 
of berries. 

While he's not exactly making a sacrifice to the gods, our 
friend in Pomfret says he likes to think of his Springfeast as an 
offering. We're not quite surę how this can be justified sińce he, 
and sometimes we, consume it. But if our friend thinks it to be 
somehow appeasing to the deities it's all right with us. 

On a golden Spring evening in Pomfret it's easy to think there 
might be a smiling goddess or two floating around in the pale 
green leaves nearby, graciously, if vicariously, accepting her 
gift. & 











Part-Time Farmer 

Flow gently sweet mapie 

By Noel Perrin 
Illustration by Edward Koren 


L ast year was one of the great syrup 
j years of this century. I have never 
seen maples run harder than they did on 
March llth, and again on March 21st, 
and again on March 28th. Only once or 
twice have I ever known the sap as sweet. 
Even the poorest trees I tap were running 
sweet to the taste. The best trees were 
behaving as if they thought they were 
sugarcane. 

When the season finally ended, Ver- 
mont had produced 437,000 gallons of 
syrup. No other State produced even 
nearly as much. New York, five times as 
big as Vermont, came the closest to pro- 
viding competition. New York produced 
a piddling 320,000 gallons. Many Ver- 
mont sugarers, myself included, madę 
double what they did in 1976. 

Sounds nice, doesn't it? Sounds like 
the kind of year you'd like to have every 
year. Weil, it's not. I can barely stand it 
the one year in every ten or twelve that it 
does happen. Listen to the story of the 
wonder-year 1977, and then you'll un- 
derstand why I hope we don't have 
another like it until about 1990 . . . or 
maybe 1995. 

The season began quietly. There was 
no hint of the excitement to come. I 
started hanging buckets on March 2nd, 
which was a day of bright sun and cold 
wind after a go od hard freeze. Just like 
normal. By March 8th, I had all my 104 
buckets up — 20 on General Miller's lawn 
in the village, about 50 scattered around 
my own land, and the rest up the hill at 
Alice Lacey's. The next day, which was a 
Sunday, I płacidly madę my first galion of 
syrup. 

At this point it still seemed a typical 
year. There had been a couple of pretty 
good days, with three of four inches of 
sap in good buckets. (Half an inch in bad 
ones.) There had also been several days 
when nothing ran at all. But then on 
March llth there was a ąuantum jump. 
We suddenly got a day when it was prob- 
ably warmer in Vermont than in Miami 
Beach. The temperaturę rosę from 26 at 
seven a.m. to 70 at noon. It clearly excited 
the maples. By 10 a.m. some spouts were 
actually runing a tiny stream, instead of 


just dripping the way they are supposed 
to. I gathered all afternoon. By supper- 
time the holding tank at the sugar house 
was fuli, and the gathering tank on the 
back of my truck was nearly fuli. We had 
just one worry. The sun was so powerful 
that the sap in some buckets was warm to 
the touch, and we feared it would spoił 
before we could make syrup. 

So I hurried. Over the next two days, 
boiling late after work, I madę ten gallons 
of syrup — which in my smali evaporator 
takes 13 or 14 hours. No sap spoiled, but 
the gra de of the syrup gradually dropped 
from Fancy down to A, and then on the 
last couple of gallons on down to B. 
Meanwhile, the weather stayed warm. 
We went three nights in a row without a 
frost. Then it rained for two days. Practi- 
cally all the snów melted, and people 
began to worry that the season was 
already over, after that one splendid run. 

They needn't have. On March 20th it 
snowed again, and on the 21st the maples 
went wild. Trees that normally drip a 
scanty half-gallon on a good day were 
filling a 16-quart pail right up. Two hours 
after I got home from work I had the 
holding tank fuli, and the gathering tank 
fuli, and 30 buckets still to gather. Most 
of them, fuli to the brim, were briskly 
running good sap onto the ground. 

To make room to empty them, we'd 
have to boil. My wife announced an in- 
definite delay in supper, and fired up. By 
dark she had used enough sap so that I 
could empty each of the last 30 buckets 
halfway. Then I put them back on the 
trees, each with two gallons of sap still in 
it. This is not easy even by daylight. It's 
downright hard work when you're doing 
it in the dark by feel. 

The next day was a Saturday, and I 
boiled from 7:45 a.m. until 6 p.m., mak- 
ing eight and a half gallons, all Fancy. But 
I didn't gain an inch. The trees ran almost 
as hard as they had yesterday. In the af¬ 
ternoon, while I furiously boiled, my wife 
and daughters gathered for me, getting 
all but eight buckets they didn't know 
about, which are on a little hill behind the 
sheep pasture. 

I might have tried to go on boiling by 


candlelight after it got dark, but just be¬ 
fore six I ran out of wood. Don't sneer. 
My normal year's production is 25 gal¬ 
lons, and that's what I keep wood 
enough at the sugar house for, with a 
smali margin for safety. This year I had 
already madę 29 gallons. Instead, after 
dinner I went out with a flashlight to get 
those last eight buckets. The radio said 
we were going to have a blizzard with 
twelve to eighteen inches of snów. It 
would be a lot easier to climb the hill to 
those buckets now than tomorrow. Big 
wet snowflakes were coming down hard 
as I hurried up the hill at 9 p.m. with my 
flashlight and gathering pails. All eight 
buckets were running over, and I had 
four round trips to make, stumbling in 
the dark. (The flashlight helps in empty- 
ing, but you put it in your pocket when 
you're coming down with a fuli gathering 
pain in each hand.) 

Sunday is a day of rest. For people who 
don't sugar, that is. Me, I got up at six to 
resume boiling. I noticed with joy that the 
blizzard hadn't come. There was barely 
three inches of new snów. By 6:30 I had 
loaded my truck with firewood from the 
barn (good hardwood from the house 
supply, not the pine slabs and spruce 
tops I normally use at the sugarhouse), 
and was off. On my way I checked a 
couple of roadside buckets, and my 
spirits immediately sank. The trees had 
been running all night. Both buckets were 
half fuli. 

Worse news was in storę at the sugar 
house. Much worse. When I ran out of 
wood the evening before, I had grabbed a 
few oak logs from the barn to finish off 
the last galion I madę. And being very 
tired, I had also failed to check the float 
valves when I quit boiling. One of them, I 
now discovered, was jammed. No sap 
had come into the finishing pan all night. 

Normally that wouldn't have mattered; 
pine and spruce leave no coals, and the 
pans would have cooled off before any 
harm was done. But oak is another mat- 
ter. The pans had been gently steaming 
all night — indeed, the sap pan still was. 
As for the finishing pan, it held a twisted 
mass of black carbon — all that was left of 
what would have been two gallons of 
Fancy syrup. It took three hours to scrape 
and scrub it clean. I tried to be grateful 
that at least I hadn't ruined the pan itself, 
just melted a little solder. 

Meanwhile the sun came out; and the 
maples, which had now been runing 24 
hours straight, picked up speed. By the 
time I could start boiling at ten, some 
buckets we had emptied yesterday after¬ 
noon were two-thirds fuli again. Both 
tanks, of course, were completely fuli. 







The next day was the Iow point of the 
season. Though it was a Monday, and 
though I was bone-tired, I stayed home to 
boil. I didn't want to keep on using dry 
housewood — I didn't have that much 
left. I took just enough down to get the 
fire going well, and then began feeding in 
some red mapie Td cut just a couple of 
months earlier. 

The fire practically went out. I could 
make the pans simmer, but except when I 
borrowed morę dry wood from the barn, I 
couldnT make them boil. Between 7 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. I managed to produce only 
three and a half gallons. Then I gave up, 
and went to the woods to cut dead elms. 
Standing dead elm is the only dry wood 
you can harvest in March. I naturally also 
checked a couple of buckets, and noted 
with sorrow that though it was a bleak 
windy day when by rights the trees 
shouldn't be running at all, they were in 


fact dripping briskly along. It was no hard 
run — but my 104 buckets would proba- 
bly yield 40 to 50 gallons today, and me 
with no storage space, and no wood to 
boil with. 

I took two morę half-days off from 
work that week. Gradually I worked my 
tanks down, and built the supply of dead 
elm up. But during the enormous run on 
Friday, I lost every bit I had gained. Fri- 
day at dark I had 44V2 gallons of syrup, 
fuli tanks, and no morę elm. 

Most people in town who make syrup 
were in a comparable plight; and at this 
point some of them pulled their buckets 
and called it a season. One of them, in 
fact, tried to give me three barrels of good 
sap he had on hand when he quit. I ea- 
gerly refused them. 

I didn't puli my buckets, though. Not 
that I wasn't tired of sugaring (and cut- 
ting dead elms); but having tapped the 


maples, I felt it would be a sort of betrayal 
to remove the spouts and let the sap just 
dribble down the bark. A little as if a 
worker at a Red Cross blood center came 
up to a donor and pulled the needle out 
of his arm after half a pint, explaining that 
they'd filled the day's quota, and suggest- 
ing he just go bleed on the Street. I 
couldn't do it. I kept boiling. 

When I boiled the last time on April 
6th, and dosed down, I had madę 57 gal¬ 
lons: 14 of Fancy, 23 of A, 12 of B, and 8 of 
C. I had prettied up something like five 
acres of woodland by removing all the 
dead elms. I still had the evaporator and 
all the buckets to wash. And I was so 
tired I slept twelve hours a night for the 
next three nights. 

This Spring I won't mind if we have a 
good season, but if we have another spec- 
tacular one, I shall probably quit midway 
and take a trip to South Carolina. 










































'You can't start farming and then 
quit at the end of the year. 

It's a continual process.' 

Rosie Oates 

By Stafford Davis 
Photographed by George C. Wilson 
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Rosie Oates, who came to Vermont for a uisit 
and, 20 years later, hasn't left, 
is typical of the state's sheepbreeders: 
independent, unpretentious and close to her flock. 



















F locks of sheep are once again dot- 
ting the hillsides of Vermont but un- 
like their wool-bearing predecessors of 
one and two centuries ago, interest in 
these animals is predominantly for the 
food they will provide. Sheepbreeders, as 
I before, are still largely independent and 
I unorganized — searching, it seems, for a 
I closer rapport with the universe. And, 
In perhaps, for a little supplemental income 
as well. For the overwhelming majority, 
sheep are a secondary occupation. 
I Sheepbreeding for half a dozen families 
[t or so, however, is a consuming occupa- 
i tion — a livelihood as severe, unpredict- 
5 .able, and rewarding as a long Vermont 
e Winter, melting into Spring. 

| It was during World War II that 
^ IRosanne Hutchison Oates, the daughter 
of Sir and Lady Balfour Oliphant Hutchi- 
|( son, boarded a ship in Egypt with her 
i English governess and sailed to South 
iAfrica to wait out the war. And it was 
during that time that the seed for her 
If: sheep farm in Vermont was planted. 
31 Although she was only seven years old 
1'when she left home, and 11 years old 
iiwhen she returned, Rosie still warmly re- 
jicalls life on the sheep farms in South Af- 
rica. 

Sheep always seemed rather friendly. 1 can 
remember when they sheered the sheep in 
South Africa. Theyd have a sort ofsheeńng 
shed, and wooden bins in which to grade it. 
[L I nery much remember it as a sort of child- 


hood fantasy — the fun and activity were 
just great. And the smell of the wool , it 
stays with me tremendously even to this 
day. That childhood memory will always 
stay with me. 

Rosie Oates has lived in Vermont for 
the better part of 20 years and, with the 
exception of several excursions abroad, 
has remained closely tied to Greensboro. 
A visit to northern Vermont in the early 
1950's stirred in her a lasting fondness for 
the Northeast Kingdom. In 1958, while 
she was in the United States on a visitor's 
visa, Rosie Oates bought a farmhouse 
and 11 acres of land in Greensboro — all 
for $700. Several years later, she bought 
five sheep. 

When one starts out , one doesn't know any- 
thing. Hay? Weil, hay's hay, isnt it? You 
kind of start in and learn as you go along. 1 
think sonie people are a little bit morę prac- 
tical than 1 am. You can read about these 
things, but it's not the same as actually 
doing it. And I don't think Tm any excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Now there are several hundred sheep 
and hundreds morę spring lambs; the 
farm tops 400 acres. It hasn't been easy, 
building a business on a shoestring, car- 
ing for four children at the same time, 
and it hasn't been a secondary interest. 

Over the years, acre upon acre has 
been cleared and returned to pasture; 
mile upon tedious mile of fencing has 
been laid, sun-blistering hours have been 


spent haying, bailing and storing tons of 
forage for Winter. Crowds of friends have 
gathered around the iron stove on 
weekends for a hearty meal, following a 
long day's work on a new barn. In 
Winter, midnight hours slip by while 
ewes give birth in the cold hay. Nearby, 
the new lambs huddle in the creep, grate- 
ful for the thin blanket of warmth from 
each other and a solitary heat lamp. Their 
mothers press closely together in the 
barn, joining in chorus to welcome the 
morning grain, and each lamb is stirred to 
search for the one atonal voice which sig- 
nals nourishment and care. 

Well , as I say, the whole thing is that you 
get sheep and then you want to learn. I'm 
always asking myself why I haven't quite 
succeeded here. What have I got to do so as 
to achieue my goal. I think that human na¬ 
turę is such that whatever one gets involved 
in — if one is really involved in it — there's 
always this desire to improne oneself. And 
in farming, it's very much along these 
lines. You always feel that next year, by 
God, you'll have learned that much morę , 
your cows will be that much better , your 
sheep will be that much better , so that 
you'll begin to see the light of day. You 
cant start farming and then quit at the end 
of the year. It's a continual process. 

Three hundred sheep, that's the goal 
for Rosie Oates, the point at which a 
sheepbreeder can begin to think about a 
modest but secure income. 


u 
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W hen we were looking for a title for 
this page of introductions and mis- 
cellaneous information, it was Penny 
Candy — our former secretary, recep- 
tionist and invaluable problem solver — 
who came up with the name. She 
reasoned that just while the cider press 
receives every part of the apple that has 
no real place elsewhere, the Cider Press 
page can contain all kinds of informa- 
tional bits about contributors and staff 
members. 

It was a name which fit perfectly, and 
for morę reasons than were immediately 
evident. 

The Cider Press page has served to per- 
sonally introduce the people who fili the 
pages of Vermont Life to the people who 
enjoy these pages. In that way, it is and 
will be a page which is symbolic of Penny 
Candy, too. She was very often the 
reader's introduction to this magazine; 
the first voice on the phone and the per¬ 
son nearest the front door in our 
Montpelier offices. She took charge of a 
great deal of the correspondence and 
served as the friendly and helpful link be- 
tween readers and the magazine. 

Mrs. Candy, wife of the well-respected 
illustrator and naturalist Bob Candy, has 
retired. She leaves a multitude of good 
memories and keeps as many good 
friends. She also leaves this page — 
which she titled, and which will always 
somehow symbolize the person she is. 
Now to some other introductions. 

Tari Swenson was last seen in these 
pages holding on tight to one Chris Cur¬ 
tis, co-founder of the Stowe Sky School. 
She was taking her first ride on a hang 
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glider (Summer, 1977) and telling us 
about it. Today — perhaps not coinciden- 
tally — Tari is Mrs. Curtis and telling us 
about her favorite Vermont radio per- 
sonality (page 20). She lives in Waterbury 
Center and spends most days with her in¬ 
fant daughter, Kris ten. Once a week, she 
is employed as an orał hygienist. 

A newcomer to these pages is Eve 
Shakespeare who writes about her 
group's annual cross-country trek around 
Mount Mansfield (page 2). She lives in 
Underhill Center with her husband 
George (an engineer with the Bank of 
Montreal) and five dogs and commutes to 
Burlington where she runs a smali shop 
which specializes in foreign clothes and 
materials. But she would rather be any- 
where out-doors: "I am a lover of woods 
and streams and paths and mountain- 
sides and people I know and love along 
with me." 

Mrs. Shakespeare, who cheerfully 
admits her age (57) is currently at work on 
a trail for a five-day hiking or cross- 
country skiing trip from Underhill to 
Greensboro, Vt. "down in the pastures 
and lower woodlands, stopping at smali 
inns and guest houses but staying away 


from macadam and machines." She in- 
vited other interested parties to get in 
touch. 

A frequent contributor to Vermont Life , 
though too long absent, is Ronald Rood 
— author of 24 books and countless arti- 
cles on natural history and naturę. Rood, 
who mined gold in Alaska before joining 
the Air Force (and flying P-51 Mustangs 
over Europę) after Pearl Harbor. Later, he 
taught college biology until the life of a 
freelance writer seemed too attractive to 
avoid. It has remained so ever sińce for 
Ron and Peg Rood who have four chil- 
dren and live on an extinct farm in Lin¬ 
coln, Vt. 

Virginia Downs who returns to her 
Lyndon Institute Alma Mater for a 35th 
Reunion (page 6) has been writing regu- 
larly for Vermont Life for over 20 years. 
She currently lives in South Burlington 
with her husband, John, an attorney. 

Finally, we would like to introduce 
three morę newcomers to Vermont Life : 
Stafford Davis (author of "Rosie Oates" 
on page 58) is a former television reporter 
who is now in her first year of law school 
at Vermont Law School; Mikę Austin 
("Reality Education," page 46) is chair- 
man of the arts and Sciences division at 
the College of St. Joseph the Provider in 
Rutland; and Edward Koren, occasionally 
of Randolph, Vt., whose illustration ac- 
companies the Part-Time Farmer column 
(page 56) will present a familiar drawing 
touch to most readers. His frequently 
published cartoons, most prominently in 
The New Yorker have won him a national 
reputation for a very particular form of art 
and humor. 
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Mrs. Appleyard s FAMILY KITCHEN 

A Treasury of Vermont Country Recipes 



PRESENTING THE ULTIMATE 

Mrs. Appleyard cookbook, filled 
with time-tested insight and laced 
with contemporary innovation. 
Written by Louise Andrews Kent, 
alias Mrs. Appleyard, with accom- 
panying text and additional 
research by her granddaughter, 
Polly Kent Campion. 

“Family Kitchen goes through the 
whole virtuoso cook’s repertoire,” 
writes Ruth Page in The Burlington 
Free Press, “appetizers, baking, 
beverages, sweets, breads, salads, 
soups — all with a smooth-flowing 
text that invites you to read the 
book like a novel if you can bear 
to do so without rushing to the 
kitchen to create and eat.” 


• From A to V • 

An Old-Fashioned 
Cookbook 

Over 700 recipes, and countless tips for 
every kind of Vermont kitchen culinary 
treat, large format, 384 pages and over 
100 illustrations — for only $12.95. It 
can be ordered by using the bind-in order 
form in this magazine. 

With an Old-Fashioned 
Price 
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